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PREFACE 


Over the years there were occasions and opportuni¬ 
ties for me to interview Smt. Indira Gandhi on many 
and different topics. Each time I met her I gained 
some fresh viewpoint on problems of the day and felt 
more and more the fascination of her steady since¬ 
rity and deep dedication. Whatever she said had the 
authentic ring of candour. Her purposeful actions 
more than matched the even march of her progressive 
views. When she became the President of the All 
India Congress Committee she said, ‘1 think it is fatal 
to pretend. I prefer to do anything on the quiet rather 
than boast about it and I agreed to become the Con¬ 
gress President because I honestly believe that this 
is a job to be done.” During her one year term she 
promoted capable young workers and advised party 
members to ‘‘avoid being yes-men, to develop a capa¬ 
city to think.” 

Since birth, circumstances and situaHons have made 
exacting demands on the delicate yet determine 
Indira. She has always been near the centi*e of forces 
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that moulded the destiny of India. Politics ha>»e long 
been part of her life. Yet, rarely do we come across a 
single family whose three generations have been such 
a link in so definite and continuous a chain of politi¬ 
cal tradition. Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi are expressions of almost a national 
temper. This vital link makes one realise that the 
present must be seen as a part of the past. 

Some people may evaluate Indira's personality as 
Jawaharlal’s daughter. However, the broad dimen¬ 
sions of her influences, her fine consciousness of 
worth, her transparent courage show Indira Gandhi 
as knowing things in their minutest details and en¬ 
joying thinking and feeling about d:hein. Sunlight and 
Shadow come and go and the earnest demeanour of 
her mobile face is lit now and again with the sudden 
understanding smile. As Jawaharlal Nehru once 
wrote: “Greatness comes from vision, the tolerance 
of the spirit, compassion and an even temper which 
is not ruflBed by ill fortune or good fortune". 

Indira Gandhi is well suited to mobilise forces to 
strengthen ourselves for the tasks ahead. Only a vital, 
sincere and honest leadership can today effectively 
organise both the masses and the progressive intellec¬ 
tuals. She symbolises the hopes and aspirations of new 
India. This biographical sketch Indira Gandhi—Call 
To Gre<ttnes^, is my humble portrayal intended main¬ 
ly for youth. 
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Many chapters are based on the interviews I 
had with Smt. Indira Gandhi—^from 1956 to 1966—for 
several newspapers and a discussion feature with her 
on A.I.R., Bombay. I am deeply indebted to her for 
her willing co-operation despite many demands on 
her time. Without referring to Jawaharlal Nehru's 
Glimpses of World History and A Bunch of Old Let¬ 
ters, Frank Moraes's Jawaharlal Nehru and Khwaja 
Ahmad Abbas’s Indira Gandhi—Return of the Red 
Rose as source books, it would not have been possi¬ 
ble to complete this book. I am grateful to all these 
authors. I am particularly grateful to Ramdas Bhatkal, 
for his encouragement and to Smt. Padma Sahasra- 
buddhe for her attractive illustrations. I also thank 
Rudolf D’Mello,* Secretary, All India Youth Congress 
for permission to include in this book his interview 
with the Prime Minister that appeared in the maga¬ 
zine Kriti, 
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“INDIRA GANDHI—ZINDABAD! ” 

(“Long Live Indira Gandhi”) 

Joyful shouts, “Indira Gandhi Zindabad, Indira 
Gandhi Zindabad”, pierced the cold January air out¬ 
side Parliament House in New Delhi. The jostling 
crowds welcomed the choice of this young and deeply 
dedicated woman * as India’s new Prime Minister. 
Wrapped in a simple brown shawl with a single rose 
pinned on she stood before the Parliamentarians who 
elected her. With dignity and humility, she told them 
that she was brought up at the feet of Mahatma 
Gandhi. She was of course much influenced by the 
work and thoughts of her father Jawaharlal Nehru 
and the late Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri. She- 
would continue to follow their path. The people that 
lustily cheered were not new to her, nor she to them. 
For long years now, in fact ever since her birth her 
name has been associated with the patriotic fighters 
and builders of this country. 

India secured independence from British rule in 
1947 after years of national struggle under Mahatma 
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Gandhis courageous leadership. Thousands and 
thousands of men and women participated in the pro¬ 
grammes of the Indian National Congress and bra¬ 
vely made great sacrifices. Amongst these patriots 
was the distinguished Nehru family, famous for its 
fearlessness, faith, sincerity and determination. The 
Nehrus were Brahmins from Kashmir—that lovely 
place of enchantment. Jehangir, Emperor Akbar’s 
favourite son wrote about Kashmir in his autobiogra¬ 
phy, that, "the red rose, the violet and narcissus grow 
themselves; in the fields there are all kinds of 
flowers, more than can be counted”. 

Around 1716, a Sanskrit and Persian Scholar, Raj 
Kaul left his native Kashmir for the imperial Capital 
of Delhi. Raj Kaul was Indira’s ancestor. He came 
down from the mountain valley, to seek fame and 
fortune in the rich plains. The original family name 
of the Nehrus was Kaul. Due to his high scholarship 
Raj Kaul was granted a jagir with a house by a canal. 
The Persian word for canal is nahar. Because the 
Kauls lived near a Nahar —a canal—they came to be 
known as Kaul-Nehni. Later the Kaul was dropped. 
Indira Gandhi’s great grandfather. Pandit Ganga 
Dhar Nehni, was a man of fair complexion with a 
red beard and reflective blue eyes. He was a Kotwal, 
a police-officer, in Delhi before 1857. This was the 
year of the Indian Mutiny. This rebellion against 
British rule was put down by the alien rulers with¬ 
out mercy and with a heavy hand. 
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In 1858 the Government of India was transferred 
from the East India Company to the British Crown. 
It was during this year that the Nehru family left 
Delhi for the neighbouring town of Agra which has 
the beautiful Taj Mahal. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Indira's grandfather, was bom in Agra. Motilal was 
brought up and educated by his brother Nandlal 
who as a lawyer moved from Agra to Allahabad when 
the High Court was transferred there. In Allahabad, 
after appearing for the High Court Vakil's examina- 
tion, Motilal settled down and became a lawyer. He 
had a brilliant career. Motilal was deeply impressed 
by his English professors at college and admired 
their character. .When his son, Jawaharlal was bom on 
November 14th 1889, he determined to give him an 
English education. Motilal was a natural autocrat, 
a proud man with strong likes and dislikes. He was 
jproud and had a fierce temper, but he enjoyed a 
laugh and good living. Motilal did not admire politi¬ 
cians. He was not much impressed with India's poli¬ 
ticians either, till Mahatma Gandhi came on the 
scene, and his son Jawaharlal came under his spell. 
Both Motilal and Jawaharlal admired Mahatma 
Gandhi because he was a man of action. 

The Nehm home, Anand Bhawan, was a large 
rambling house with verandahs all round, an indoor 
swimming pool and spacious grounds. Anand Bha¬ 
wan was built on a sacred spot. Rama met Bharat 
here on his return from his foulleen years exile. 
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Nearby was the Bharadwaj Ashram where Valmiki, 
the author of the Ramayana once stayed. Here, 
Indira's father Jawaharlal grew up. He had an Eng¬ 
lish tutor, but grown up cousins who talked of the 
overbearing behaviour of foreigners also stayed in the 
same house. Besides, Jawaharlal heard fascinating 
stories from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, about 
the Kauravas, Pandavas and Rama from his mother 
Swamp Rani. However, Jawaharlal had a lonely child¬ 
hood and used to dream of the stars, imagining him¬ 
self flying high up in the air alone. He wrote in later 
years how “this dream has indeed been a frequent 
one throughout my life and sometimes it has been 
vivid and realistic and the countryside seemed to lie 
underneath me in a vast panorama”. 

He was educated at Harrow and Cambridge in 
England, where he stayed for seven years with two 
visits to India in between. On his return he was drawn 
to the call of the national movements to regain our 
freedom from British rule. Indians disliked being ml- 
ed by the alien Britishers and wanted very much to 
gain back national self-respect by becoming inde¬ 
pendent. Motilal deeply loved and admired his son 
Jawaharlal. The two sometimes differed in their i>oIi- 
tical views but became attached to Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi s ideas and were amongst his most trusted and 
valued followers. 

Indira's mother,**Kamala, was about seventeen when 
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she married Jawaharlal Nehru, They were married in 
Delhi in March 1916 on Vasanta Panchami. This 
day is a very auspicious one, as it marks the coming 
of sirring and is dedicated to the Goddess Saraswati. 
Young Kamala's family too came originally from 
Kashmir and had settled down in Delhi. Tall and 
slim, she was high-spirited, sensitive and proud, had 
strong likes and dislikes but was warm-hearted and 
sincere. Her surname was Kaul. Unlike the Nehnis. 
this family was untouched by Western ways. Reports 
say that Kamala, when she was only twelve years 
old, was very keen on horse-riding. Such an idea was 
unheard of then when women observed purdah. All 
respectable young girls could only go about in a 
doll (palanquin).* Bui Kamala had her grandmother’s 
co-operation who had (piite advanced views. Grand¬ 
mother ruled that Kamala’s lovely complexion would 
be spoilt if she sat at home without doing any exer¬ 
cise. So she dressed her as a boy and sent her for rid¬ 
ing. No body ever found out. It was this spirited ap¬ 
proach to life that enabled Kamala Nehru to give 
strength to Jawaharlal during his crowded public life. 

The Independence Movement meant one jail term 
after another for the young Nehrus. Non-violence and 
Satyagraha were the means of protest organised by 
the National leadership. Breaking of British-made laws 
was also a part of the programme. Kamala Nehru 
always encouraged Jawahar to fulfil the call of duty 
to the motherland. Despite her weak*health, she her- 

fl7J 
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self joined Prabhat Pheris (early dawn marches with 
patriotic slogans and songs) and processions of pro¬ 
test and became the President of the Allahabad Dis¬ 
trict Congress Committee. 
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Indira Gandhi was bom on 19th November 1917 in 
Allahabad. Sarojini Naidu that great poetess and 
patriot of India on sending a letter of congratulations 
to Nehru wrote: 

Dear Jawahar ‘ 

I have not one single moment since hearing your 
good news to sit down and send a word of congra¬ 
tulations to you and Kamala or a blessing for my 
new niece. I do both now in a half second snatched 
from a day filled—as usual—with engamements. ... 

Love to all and a Kiss to the New Soul of India. 

Yours affectionately 
Sarojini Naidu 

Indira’s second name is Priyadarshini. .Writing from 
prison to his little daughter, of whom he saw so little, 
Nehru once wrote, “Priyadarshini—dear to the sight, 
but dearer still when sight is denied*. 
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The very year in which Indira was born, Lenin 
started the Great Revolution, which changed life so 
much for Russia and Siberia. In India, the magic of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s clarion call to freedom had grip¬ 
ped the imagination of millions of men, women, and 
even children. History was being made and many 
joined the ranks of India’s Soldiers of freedom. 

During Indira’s childhood, her parents were con¬ 
stantly in and out of Jail. Her family was always in 
the midst of every national struggle. Left to herself, 
little Indira made her dolls lead processions, arrang¬ 
ed other police dolls to round them up and send them 
to prison. However, her favourite game was collec¬ 
ting all the serv'arits of the bi^ liousehold, herself 
mounting a table and delivering thunderous speeches. 
Make-believe is specially dear to all little children. 
To Indira, the glory and freedom of India was the 
theme of childhood dreams. 

India was passing through various phases then. The 
movement to assert Independence was taking shape 
in different forms. Tilak, Gokhale and Mahatma 
Gandhi each made his contribution. Terrorism as a 
weapon had its day. The drive to support Swadeshi 
i.e. home-made goods and to boycott British goods 
was introduced by the Congress. Jawaharlal Nehru 
met Mahatma Gandhi for the first time at the annual 
meeting of the Indian National Congress at Lucknow 
in 1916. Motilal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi were 
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very difFerent in outlook. Yet they worked together. 
Jawaharlal too came under the Mahatma's influence 
and gradually he came nearer. In time he felt more 
in tune with Mahatma Gandhi’s views than those of 
his father. In 1919 the incident of Jallianwallah Bagh 
and its tragic consequences completely converted 
Motilal to the ideal of Swaraj (Independence). Tlic 
horror of human beings treated like animals and the 
cniel firing on unarmed peoxfle kindled anew the 
patriotic urge. No Indian could stand this bitter 
humiliation. 

Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi sensed the misery 
and backwardness of the Indiaij peasant. Jawaharlal 
often toned down and subordinated his own ideas, 
loyally following Mahatma Gandhi, his chosen mas¬ 
ter. Yet it was he who always insisted upon complete 
independence as India’a aim. In later years, Mahatma 
Gandhi fondly used to call Jawfihar “the Jewel of 
India". 

Thus in these surroundings, with all the grown up 
members of the family so much a part of the national 
.stniggle Indira's childhood was quite lonely. Indira 
then four years old during one of Motilal Nehru’s 
trials in court, sat in his arms throughout the trial. 

In those days, within two months, some 30,000 peo¬ 
ple were imprisoned for their political activities. 
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Indira at the age of 12 started the “Vanar Sena”— 
the monkey brigade—which caught up so much with 
other young people tliat it had six thousand mem¬ 
bers in Allahabad. Subsequently there were branches 
in Bombay and some other cities too. This Vanar 
Sena of children helped the Indian National Con¬ 
gress during the non-co-operation movement by do¬ 
ing many odd jobs such as office work, carrying mes¬ 
sages, cooking food, first-aid services, sewing and 
hanging of flags and thus relieved the adults for more 
important party work. Every one, young and old, 
the infirm and strong, the meek and mild, men, 
women and even children had one passion—that of 
overthrowing the British Rule. 

Indira also started the children's section of 
Mahatma Gandhi's Charkha Sangh (Spinning Asso¬ 
ciation). Mahatma Gandhi identified Khadi, hand- 
spun and hand-woven cloth, with India's struggle for 
Independence. To him Swaraj meant both political 
freedom from the British and freedon from iJoverty. 
In a ix)or undernourished country like ours, the 
machine age made more people unemployed. Ulti¬ 
mately we could prosper only if the villages became 
self-sufficient centres providing employment. This 
was the basis of the Gandhian philosophy of “Kliadi” 
as a motto for self-less service. Before the machine 
age, India’s fine textiles had won international re¬ 
nown. Her age old craftsmen had woven some of the 
finest muslin cloth. With the coming of the British 
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tlie fame and glory of India’s crafts languished. 
Mahatma Gandhi in stressing tlie organisation of 
village life wanted the people to have employment 
and become self-sufficient. Indira’s mother, grand¬ 
mother and aunts were used to the luxuries of satins 
and silks. On the family entering the Swaraj move¬ 
ment, they took up to the rough home-spun Khadi 
clothes. Indira has, all her life, been wearing Khadi. 

Another aspect of Gandhiji’s teachings which Indira 
practised early in life was working for the Harijans 
when she was studying at School in Poona. Growing 
up in this period of intense nationalism and meeting 
the many people deeply involved in Gandhiji’s move¬ 
ments for independence, the c^Vninlry’s many pio- 
blems naturally influenced her personality very much. 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore’s Sl)antiniketan was 
chosen for Indira’s first experience of college life after 
she passed her Matriculation examination of the 
Bombay University in 19-34. Shantiniketan was run 
on the austere lines of an ashram. Tagore had deli¬ 
berately planned the hard life, for, he wanted his 
students to know the rigours of the common people’s 
existence. Indira wanted no special favours. Like all 
the other girls she woke at 4-30 a.m., made up her 
bed, cleaned her room, took a cold water bath 
throughout the year, had a quick breakfast and had 
to be in time for the classes which began at six. Tlie 
girls in the hostel by turn did the cooking, served the 
meals, cleaned the kitchen and scrubbed the uten- 
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sils. Before her arrival at the hostel everyone was 
wondering how Indira, daughter of the aristocratic 
Nelini family would fit in. The girls naughtily remark¬ 
ed, "she won’t lift her little finger, she will be wear¬ 
ing French chiffon saris and high heeled shoes”. But 
they were surprised. Mrs. Ashoka Sinha, Indira’s 
class mate at Santiniketan, when years later writing 
in a Bengali weekly, Desk, brought out the popular 
reaction: “Can this really be Indira Nehru, carrying 
her trunk in one hand and hold-all in another march¬ 
ing into the girls’ hostel known as Shrec Bhawan 
Ashram? ” 

Indira was in the First Year Class where she im¬ 
pressed everyone v\4th her serious and studious out¬ 
look. She always dressed in Khadi, was shy, yet lively 
and wanting to do cveiything in a perfect manner. 
She studied Manipuri dancing and loved its light gay 
movements. Dressed up in the traditional Manipuri 
costume she presented a lovely picture. The girls 
gasped at her beautiful appearance. She was to take 
part in a performance. But before she could do so, 
Gurudev sent for her to give a telegram sent by Nehru. 
Indira was to leave for Allahabad immediately to 
look after her sick mother. She bade farewell to her 
friends and bore the sudden shock with her charac¬ 
teristic courage. Rabindranath suggested that one of 
the professors would accompany her to Allahabad. 
But she declined the suggestion with her dignified 
reply. "My father has trained me todtravel alone”, she 
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said and she took leave of Shantiniketan. 

When Indira left, poet Rabindranath Tagore wrote 
to Jawaharlal: 


“Uttarayan” 

Shantiniketan, 

Bengal. 

April 20, 1935. 


My dear Jawaharlal, 

It is with a heavy heart we bade farewell to 
Indira, for she was such an asset in our place. I have 
watched her closely and have, fcU admiration for 
the way you have brought her up. Her teachers, 
all in one voice, praise her and I know she is ex¬ 
tremely popular with the students. I only hope 
things will turn for the better and she will soon 
return here and get back to her studies. 

I could hardly tell you how sad I feel when I 
think of your wife's sufferings—but I am sure the 
sea voyage and the treatment in Europe will do 
her immense good and she would be her old self 
again before long. 

With my ^affectionate blessings, 

Yours, 

Rabindranath Tagore 
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Indira was, besides, educated at Swiss Schools and 
Somerville College, Oxford. At Oxford too she did 
active work for the student movement and, of course, 
wherever she went, friends young and old always 
wanted to know about India. Mrs. Toller, a friend 
of the Nehru family, in an interesting letter written 
in 1936 described Indira thus: ‘T only want to tell 
you how delighted I was to have met her. Not only 
that she is so beautiful, but so pure which makes one 
feel very happy. She seemed to me like a little flower 
which the wind might blow away so easily, but I 
think she is not afraid of the wind”. 
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Indira s mother, Kamala, kept poor health and had 
to stay in the mountain air in sanatoria in India and 
abroad from time to time. Sometimes Kamalas con¬ 
dition would improve in new surroundings. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, after long brave fights she worsened 
and died near LauSanne in Switzerland early on the 
morning of February 28, 1936. Both Indira and her 
father were near Kamala as she breathed her last. 
Kamala Nehru did not become matronly in appea¬ 
rance and actually as Indira grew up many people 
mistook them to be sisters when they went out toge¬ 
ther. 

Indira returned to her studies in London. The Se¬ 
cond World War and poor health made Indira break 
off her studies and return home in 1941. Back in 
India, she at once became part of the independence 
movement. Whilst in London, Indira fe,ll in love with 
Feroze Gandhi, a young Parsi lawyer from Allahabad. 
Amongst the few outstanding personalities that in¬ 
fluenced Indira’s life in a decisive manner was Feroze. 
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He and Indira had known each other since child¬ 
hood and they shared many common tastes. They 
loved each other, were devoted to the national cause 
and both loved Jawaharlal Nehru. To Indira he was 
her beloved “Papu”, to Feroze he was a hero, leader 
and an ideal to follow. 

Mahatma Gandhi was a dear and close friend of 
the Nehrus. His letters to Jawahar were full of per¬ 
sonal references to the Nehru family. Gandhiji was 
consulted on private matters concerning Indira too. 
Referring to her marriage, he said in a letter written 
from his Wardha Ashram on March 4th 1942: “About 
Indu’s marriage, I hold a firm opinion that no one 
from outside need be invited. A few persons who are 
at Allahabad may, however, be called as witnesses. 
You can send invitations (Lagna Patrika) to as many 
people as you like. Ask for blessings from everybody 
but make it clear that no one in particular need take 
the trouble of coming. If any person is asked to come, 
no one can be left out. It has to be considered whe¬ 
ther Indu likes to go to this extent of simplicity or 
not”. 

The wedding day was one bright and beautiful 
day in March. Anand Bhawan was full of the festive 
spirit. There were relations and a few friends to wit¬ 
ness the happy event. Indira was excited and flushed 
like all young brides and wore a pink sari that was 
woven from fine cotton yam spun by Jawaharlal. He 
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used to be well known for the beautiful yarn he spun 
■on the charkha. Congressmen besides wearing Khadi 
had also to spin yam themselves. 


Indira and Feroze went to Kashmir for their honey¬ 
moon. Jawaharlal was then enduring the heat of 
Allahabad and preparing the country for the final 
struggle. From Kashmir the honeymooners sent him 
a jointly signed telegram: “Wish we could send you 
some cool breeze from here”. JawaharlaFs reply was 
full of subtle humour, he replied: “Thanks. But you 
have no mangoes”. 

Within a few inoilths of her marriage, both Indira 
and her husband Feroze were in prison for taking 
part in the freedom movement. Actually, Indira liad 
iirranged a meeting of Congress workers. Just as she 
started speaking a British soldier threatened “Stop or 
I fire”. Feroze who had heard that armed military 
men were sent to break up Indira’s meeting came on 
the scene—although he was in hiding helping the 
movement—and recklessly threw himself against the 
soldier. Tense moments followed and both Indira 
and Feroze were arrested and sent to Naini prison. 
During the 13 months she spent in jail Indira taught 
illiterate women prisoners how to regd. When the 
prison sentence was over she and her husband settled 
down in Allahabad where her two sons Rajiv and 
Sanjay were bom. 
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Then came the year 1947, when India became 
independent. Indiras father was appointed acting 
Prime Minister. He was all alone and so he asked his 
daughter to come to Delhi as his official hostess. 
Indira and Feroze could see that Jawaharlal needed 
her. Indira was essential not only as a housekeeper 
and hostess but was perhaps the only person in later 
years to be an outspoken and mature critic of Jawa- 
liarlal. When Nelini became the Prime Minister, 
Feroze stayed at Teen Murti Marg—the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s residence—^but was more than careful to avoid 
exploiting his position as son-in-law. When he was 
elected to the Parliament, Feroze moved to his official 
quarters where Indira met him whenever she could 
be free of her many duties, Ra5iv and Sanjay were 
in boarding school and when they came to Delhi for 
their holidays both Indira and Feroze made it a x^oint 
to receive them together. Indira submerged her 
X^ersonal life to be of assistance to her father. She 
learnt to anticipate and understand every mood of 
his, 

Delhi then mirrored both the magic and the tor¬ 
ment that came with Independence. The British 
Goveniment had believed in the saying “Divide and 
Rule”. They actively played up the Muslims against 
the Hindus and much encouraged the Muslim league, 
under the leadership of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
founder of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah aigued that the 
Muslim League was the sole representative of Indian 
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Muslims'. But there were many Muslim patriots in 
the Congress ranks and Gandliiji and his followers 
in the Congress party thought of India as belonging 
to Indians and not to cither Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians or Parsis. That was the fundamental diffe¬ 
rence and mucli of the suffering that took place be¬ 
fore and after the partition of tlie undivided Britisli 
India into Pakistan and India could have been avoid¬ 
ed. But it sc'emed a bJood-bath was in store for the 
people. Frenzied crowds full of hate rioted, killed, 
tortured and maimed each other. Tlie Punjab, Cal¬ 
cutta and Delhi witnessed untold misery. Refugees 
from Pakistan crowded into Delhi. They came by 
foot, train, bulh'ck cart and plane. Horror was let 
loose. The dead, the wounded, the ill, widows, 
orphaned children, all homeless and embittered came 
in an unending cavalcade. 

Freedom was tarnished, was defiled. Innocent 
warm hearted families who had lived for years with 
fellow feeling and friendship became bitter enemies 
overnight. Anger and anguish followed in quick suc¬ 
cession. Jawaliarlal though sad and utterly disillusion¬ 
ed, kept his courage and faith. Together with 
Mahatma Gandhi he visited the camps of Hindu, 
Sikh and Muslim refugees. As head of the 
Indian Government Jawaliarlal Nehru declared in a 
broadcast to the Nation that ‘Tndia is not a communal 
State but a democratic state in which every 
citizen has equal rights. The Government is deter- 

im: 
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mined to protect these rights”. 

During these partition riots, Indira saved many 
lives but such was the atmosphere that her good 
deeds earned abuse from the victim as well as the 
attackers. For months and months streams of refu¬ 
gees poured into Delhi. Every day, as part of her 
work for the rehabilitation of refugees, Indira sat 
patiently in one place between 8 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. 
and sometimes again in the afternoons interviewing 
one group after another. There was not much that 
she could do for the majority except to listen to their 
sad tale of woe. Her sympathy and understanding, 
however, gave them some peace of mind. Also, she 
dealt with many cases which were within her power 
to help and so she too felt encouraged and hope¬ 
ful. 

Satya, the 20 year old daughter of a murdered rail¬ 
way level crossing chowkidar, had her young life 
transformed with Indira's determined and sincere 
assistance. As a child, Satya was nm over and had 
lost both her legs at thigh level. The only movement 
possible for her was by dragging herself on hands. 
Consequently, her young body had become mis¬ 
shapen. It certainly was a distressing sight. There 
was no way of really helping her except by providing 
artificial legs and this Indira resolved to accomplish. 
First, after a great deal of prodding and persistence 
she found out thiat in India there was only one insti- 
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tution capable of this sei-vice and that too catered 
exclusively for the armed forces. It was the Artificial 
Limb Centre, Poona. Secondly it took Indira months 
to persuade the then Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev 
Singh to make an exception—since the centre was 
meant only for the Defence forces—and allow Satya 
to be admitted into tlic institution. Later on, because 
this exception was made the institution opened its 
doors permanently to civilians. 

Satya, had to make several visits to Poona and the 
long, long treatment required many months of patient 
endurance. Satya had fits of depression, dark 
moments when she felt it was not worthwhile to 
persevere. Then she would go to Indira for reassur¬ 
ance. At last her body was coaxed into normal shape. 
Not only was she fitted with the final pair of legs 
but had learned to use them with the greatest self 
assurance. So she went to Indira to .show off a little 
and to annouce her engagement. Writing of her, 
Indira said, “her face transformed, glowing, positi¬ 
vely scattering the gold dust of her happiness on all 
who happened to be near. Every now and then when 
I seem to be going around in circles, when my efforts 
seem so feeble compared with the immensity of the 
task, the memory of Satya’s radiance, like Wordsworth 
and his ‘Daffodils' comes to mind and L cannot help 
myself smiling". 


Nobody can say with any certainty ?is to how many 
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lives were lost in the two-way trek between India 
and Pakistan. Responsible estimates place the figure 
at 2,00,000. The Bengal famine of 1943 claimed ap- 
IDroximately 35,00,000 lives. But in terms of popula¬ 
tion and area the Partition provoked an upheaval 
and turmoil that was much in excess. Rehabilitation 
of refugees became a major problem requiring prio¬ 
rity. In independent India it was a constructive pro¬ 
gramme closely interconnected with unity and stabi¬ 
lity. Meanwhile within five years of Independence 
the j)rincely states were liquidated and merged, the 
constitution was enacted and India's first general elec¬ 
tions were held. The latter involved some 160,000,000 
voters and most of them were illiterate. Alongside 
there were internal and foreign ‘p^’holems. The issues 
of the Princely States of Kashmir, Hyderabad and 
Junagadh, the first with a Hindu Ruler and Muslim 
subjects and the other two with Muslim Rulers and 
Hindu subjects, Korea with the conflicting American 
and Korean viewxioints, all these brought about many 
complications. 

Indira’s father, Prime Minister Nehru had imbibed 
the lessons taught by Mahatma Gandhi and balanced 
them with his own attitude and outlook which his 
western upbringing and continued contacts abroad 
had formed. Jawaharlal represented a combination of 
the East and the West and with his leadership he 
made India a bridge between the Occident and the 
Orient. Indira his constant companion started 
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inevitably to study and ponder over the various ques¬ 
tions that concerned India both in the national and 
inteniational fields. Indeed, she learned to imbibe 
from her father the spirit of the words which though 
they came from an eminent Englishman, Lord Hali¬ 
fax, essentially represented Nehni’s way of life : 'In 
thought, faith: in deed, courage; in life, service. So 
may India l)e great”. 

Jawaharlal became the beloved “slave-driver” 
allowing himself no rest and pushing the people to 
l)ut in more effort and work. Actually his personality 
got so merged with the administration and the 
country that both here and abroad Nehru, India and 
the Government "all came to mean the same thing. 
There was opposition but Jawahar s idea of a mixed 
economy, meaning that both Government and pri¬ 
vate enterprise would henceforth be in the vast 
industrial programmes, was introduced officially. 
Socialism as a definite ideal came to be accepted. The 
rich were to pay more taxes for the benefit of the 
poor, "Panchshila” with its emphasis on non-aggies- 
sion and peaceful co-existence became a familiar word 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

The New Constitution made India a Republic, 
remaining within the British Commonwealth. It was 
inaugurated on January 26, 1950. Our Constitution 
has drawn ideas from democracies like the U.S.A., 
U.K., Canada, France and Switzerland. It also inclu- 
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des a provision that makes untoiichability an offence. 
The concept of Planning was officially introduced 
with the First Five Plan, Irn'gation projects and 
power works, dams and community projects includ¬ 
ing social welfare schemes began to change the coun¬ 
tryside. Nehru was often, but unbelievably so, here, 
there and everywhere. More often than not, Indira 
his constant companion was with him too. 
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LOOKING AFTER A FATHER 
WHO LOOKED AFTER A NATION 


Looking after a father wlio looked after a nation 
was a job requiring tact, patience, ability, understan¬ 
ding and adaptability all rolled together. Being here 
and being there, listening and talking, coaxing and 
scolding, taking decisions and leaving matters to 
work out on their own became part of the day’s 
routine. Above all the supreme knack of sensing 
moods had to be exercised by Indira at any time and 
at all times for the long and fateful seventeen years 
after independence. 

A retinue of officials and servants was there, but 
who to co-ordinate, who was to when necessary, 
overrule the Prime Minister? His frequent trips to 
different parts of the country were invariably made 
by plane. Once on such a jouniey he suddenly 
demanded a particular file. Secretaries and other 
members of the crew made a frantic search but could 
not produce the file. Meanwhile Jawaharlal grew im¬ 
patient, hot and angry. It was an extremely important 
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matter and he was much put out. Indira thought 
quickly, asked Inm to get up from his seat and there 
lay the wanted file! Jawaharlars i^ersonal i^opularity 
whether with crowds, intellectuals or partymen had 
to be seen to be believed. Despite security measures 
—which he disliked immensely—detennined persons 
somehow or the other managed to percolate through 
the barriers. Actually some unthoughtful men even 
followed him up to tlie bathroom. These were the 
moments when an exasperated Indira had to inter¬ 
vene. 

“What a gentle word is domesticity! what form 
does it take when it involves my father, a being so 
versatile—at once volatile and calm, politician and 
poet, who finds himself equally at home in the richest 
palace or the poorest hut, who hwes the jolting, the 
sweat and the tumult of immense crowds no less 
than the quietness and solitude of the Himalayas”? 
These are Indira's own words, and how well they 
explain the different thoughts and acts of Jawaharlal. 
Not only since he became Prime Minister but long 
before that too there was never a dull moment. All 
sorts of visitors turned up and they all behaved in¬ 
formally. For instance, on a New Years Day there 
was an official lunch with a Head of State. In fact 
Indira was quite annoyed since she felt that on that 
one day they should have sat together for lunch as a 
family and she had promised her children that they 
would do so. But ultimately she persuaded them to 
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sit with the grown ups in spite of their reluctance- 
Indira had then returned from the States and had 
brought some toys with her, so after lunch was over 
she allowed Rajiv and Sanjay to go and play. A little 
while later one of the important guests disappeared,^ 
and a second guest followed and in another ten 
minutes the chief guest disappeared. So Indira decid¬ 
ed to find out. Do you know what happened? All the 
old folks were found in the children’s room and they 
were trying to make a particular type of plane fly up 
in the air! 

Then of course being official hostess at the Prime 
Ministers residence meant being up-to-date with the 
different traditional diets prevalent in a vast country' 
like ours. Guests came from Kanya Kumari in the 
South to Kashmir in the North, from Kutch in the 
West to Bengal and Assam in the East. Alongside 
were the foreigners from different parts of the globe. 
Generally, Hindus do not eat beef and Muslims do 
not have pork but there are endless other combina¬ 
tions too, she soon realised! There are meat-eaters 
who are vegetarians on certain days of the week, 
there are vegetarians who eat eggs, others eat fish as 
well, and one distinguished guest who declared him¬ 
self a vegetarian, ended up by eating everything ex¬ 
cept chicken! Even the quantity of food required 
differs. Several receptions, during the first years of 
Jawahar s Prime Ministership, were arranged at the 
in-between hour, of 6.30 p.ra. for diplomats and others 
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and Indira noticed that very little food was con¬ 
sumed. 

Delhi weather being temperamental round about 
Republic Day and Independence Day there would 
be rain sometimes or dust storms in between. Any 
time the party would have to be shifted from out¬ 
doors to indoors. For one reception, just as the guests 
started arriving, there was a sudden thunderstorm 
and so they had to be taken inside. It was so hot that 
a couple fainted! It was a standing party and when 
the bearers came along, instead of helping them¬ 
selves to a samosa or sweet some of the guests reliev¬ 
ed the bearers of the entire dish. Before a quarter of 
the people arrived till the food had disappeared. She 
saved the day by serving instantly made pakoras, dry 
fruits and nuts! Strange as it may seem neither her 
father nor any of the guests noticed anything out of 
the way. During a Buddhist conference a lunch was 
held for the delegates which included the Dalai Lama 
and many venerable monks. But almost at the last 
moment it was realised that the monks—according 
to custom—^must eat their last meal before noon. Tlie 
other guests could not be free until 1.30 p.m. and 
so Indira managed to have 75 monks to lunch at 
11.30 a.m. and 100 other delegates at 1.30 p.m.! 
Happily, instead of getting unnerved, with the help 
of a devoted and dedicated staff she learnt to have 
the strangest assignments under cqntrol. 
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Jawaharlal approved of new customs and recipes. 
Almost every time he went on a journey in India or 
abroad and found some i)leasing ways he wanted to 
adopt them in his own house. The first time he dined 
at Buckingham Piilace he liked the idea that whilst 
serving coffee, milk and sugar should be served be¬ 
fore the coffee. He decided to follow this method but 
Indira found that often guests were bewildered and 
tried secretly to find out if they had somehow mislaid 
or forgotten to take the coffee. On another trip he 
noticed a very charming custom in Sweden, where 
after every meal children go up to their parents and 
thank them for the food. Indira’s sons, then little 
youngsters looked very shy and sweet as they had 
to accomplish this unfamiliar custom. Once Jawa¬ 
harlal had stayed at a country house where every¬ 
body served himself at breakfast. He wanted this 
system in his own home. Indira noticed that the idea 
suited the family fine. Each had his or her activities 
and breakfast was a hurried meal. But then again 
guests could not accommodate themselves to this 
habit and it ended in Indira having to serve them her¬ 
self. They say Indira inspected every menu regularly 
and checked other arrangements. This helped to run 
the rambling residence at Teen Murti Marg with 
order and efficiency. 
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FOUNDATIONS 

THE WELFARE STATE 


Together with Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel was rated 
high in the Congress party. Both men followed 
Mahatma Gandhi, each in his separate way, and 
though different from each other were united by a 
common aim. They* wanted the progress and pros¬ 
perity of India. Both Nehru and Patel had faith in 
each other’s integrity. They were confident that 
neither was keen on power for itself. Vallabhbhai the 
ii'on-man of India with liis resolute purpose was res¬ 
ponsible for the integration of the fonner Princely 
States into democratic India. Tlie Sardar, as he was 
popularly known, had no patience witli theories 
or theorists and was consci*vative in his political 
outlook. He realised and acknowledged, however, 
that Nehni’s magic with the masses was far more 
tlian that of his own practical thinking. Wlicn 
huge crowds of peasants turned out at Congress 
sessions Patel would confess with absolute frank¬ 
ness, “I could not bring them out. They have 
come to see Jawahar”. 
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Indira observed the play and counter-play of events 
and personalities on the Indian scene. She began to 
understand the political lesson of balance and coun¬ 
ter balance in national life. Alongside with her own 
experiences she learnt the truth of her father’s words 
regarding the costly error of confusing and combin¬ 
ing religion with politics. “We must have it clearly in 
our minds and in the mind of the country”, said 
Jawaharlal, “that the alliance of religion and politics 
in the shape of communalism is a most dangerous 
one, and it yields the most abnoiTnal kind of illegiti¬ 
mate brood”. This idea of country before religion 
was not a new one. Surely because you think of the 
larger interests of the country you do not become 
less of a good Hindu or a good Mus*lim. In fact the 
lessons taught us by the great prophets of the world 
are of brotherliness and humanity towards all. When 
we say that India is a secular State we do not mean 
that we do not respect religion, but that irrespective 
of the religions, faith of individuals and communities 
our democratic constitution gives equal rights to 
every citizen of Mother India. 

Indira learnt many a lesson about democracy as a 
young girl from the letters her father wrote from pri¬ 
son. Jawaharlal being constantly in and out of jail, 
and Kamala repeatedly ill could not do much to give 
Indira companionship. Jawaharlal wanted to educate 
his daughter in a broad liberal way. He tried to make 
up the lack of his ^oresence by writing letters to Indira 
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from i^rison. These dealt mainly with World History 
and were later published in book form. The publica¬ 
tion was called Glimpses of World History. Study¬ 
ing our Constitution whilst it was being madej Indira 
recalled how Jawaharlal had described the growth of 
democracy in India. For centuries, long before British 
or Mogul rule, there were self-governing institutions 
in the villages. In Vedic days people voted for the 
Samiti and there was also the Sabha which meant 
Council of Elders. Dhaima, meaning Law as made 
by the people was supreme. The Rajan, meaning 
King was elected by the Samiti. He enforced Dhamaa 
through executive power called the danda. Phrases 
like “Panchamukhi Parameshwara’’ (i.e. the Voice of 
God is the Voice of the People), and Janar- 

dana” (i.e. the People are God), were in use all over 
the country. India had no doubt its dictators and 
tyrants who ruled through the might of the sword. 
But she had great emperors like the noble Asoka. The 
Panchayat meaning village council, was an example 
of democratic traditions, of organised community life 
and in fact the panchayats survived through British 
days upto independence. Today, the Zilla Parishads 
—practically all over India—are meant to play this 
role. 

On the British Government quitting India, it was 
decided that power .should be transferred to repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. Elections were held to the 
Constituent Assembly. It was a self-governing and 
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self-determining independent ])ody in whose pro¬ 
ceedings no outside authority could interfere. Tliis 
Constituent Assembly had the responsibility of fram¬ 
ing a Constitution that would be acceptable to all 
groups. Our Constitution provides, like Britain’s, a 
parliamentary Government wlicrein the executive is 
responsible and subject to the legislature. It ensures 
an independent judiciary. It iDrovides for a strong 
centre like the American Constitution, but goes be¬ 
yond it, in allowing the President, in the event of an 
emergency, to supersede the powers of a State or 
States. A peculiar feature of our Constitution is the 
Chapter dealing with directive principles of State 
policy which say that if democracy is to be real and 
effective it must liave both an economic and a politi¬ 
cal content. Fundamental rights as rights to equality, 
freedom, property, constitutional remedies, cultural 
and educational rights and rights against exploitation 
and freedom of religion arc broadly grouped together. 
Jawaharlal in his speech to the Constituent Assembly 
of India on the Objectives Resolution recalled the 
revolutionary examples of only three countries— 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and France. ‘'Our mind”, he said, 
“goes back to these great examples and we seek to 
learn from their success and to avoid their failures”. 
Tliis was because to him political democracy was in¬ 
complete without economic and social democracy. 

No leader, nor political party of India, can forget 
the absolute truth of this viewpoint.*Indira too ever 
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since she became an adult believes that we can only 
l^rogress and be a modern nation if we follow the 
socialistic principles of a welfare State. Today the 
Five Year Plans have come to be accepted as part 
of Governmental and National Expenditure. There 
are huge plans drawn up in eveiy sector of Public 
Expenditure. Priorities are laid down in accordance 
with the need to increase living standards of the peo¬ 
ple and to at least give them the ]>are necessities like 
adequate food, clothing, housing, education and 
opportunities of employment. Planning to Jawaharlal 
meant a process of free discussion, of planning by 
persuasion, for the people and by the people. Though 
he was much imjjressed and attracted by the national 
planning of Soviet Russia he believ'ed that you can¬ 
not equalise men by levelling down different groups 
or individuals to one level. 

The First Five Year Plan tried to co-ordinate vari¬ 
ous activities like agriculture, industry and social 
services. Improvement of agriculture was the main 
target. Improved agricultural methods and good 
rains increased production. More foodgrains were 
produced. Irrigation projects and multi-purpose pro¬ 
jects were planned and their foundations laid. The 
Bhakra Nangal, The Tungabhadra, The Damodar 
Valley Project and many others were planned and 
begun. Jawaharlal also realised that India must 
simultaneously develop industrially. He knew that a 
heavy-engineering and machine-making industry. 
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scientific research institutions and electric power 
were most essential foundations of planned prospe¬ 
rity. Then too the Community Development Pro¬ 
jects with their theme of self-help covered many sides 
of village life. Building of Schools, hospitals, wells, 
local roads and reclamation of waste lands were 
amongst the activities that spread. 

A beginning was made to spread the necessary 
community services. Literacy and social education 
too increased just as did the right methods of using 
fertilisers to improve the age-old soil. There was a 
most successful drive against malaria and also a 
widespread organised sense of s{)cial sei*vice. It was 
meant to be a ]ieople’s programme. The Government 
provided the initiative and the inspiration in the 
initial stages. Valuable assistance was generously 
given by the United States Government by way of 
money, cqui|nnent, supplies and experts. The Ford 
Foundation too gave its share. The First Five Year 
Plan achieved nearly 90% of its objectives both agri¬ 
cultural and industrial. The Sectmd Five Year Plan 
too came into being. The approach was once again to 
reconcile the ideali.stic and the realistic, and to take 
the country fonvard by acliieving a more rapid in¬ 
crease in national income, from 3 to 5 per cent annu¬ 
ally. However, to provide more employment to the 
increasing population greater weight was put on the 
industrial sector. 
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Meanwhile Jawaharlal began giving the sensitive 
Indira minor political jobs and took her along on his 
frequent trips to foreign lands. Visits abroad meant 
introductions to the world’s rulers, thinkers and 
workers. If she chatted with Marshal Tito in Bel- 
grad, Premier Chou-En-lai in Bandung and Bulganin 
in Moscow she also met the first ladies of many lands. 
She was struck mostly by the similarity of the pro¬ 
blems and difficulties facing the heads of Govern¬ 
ments everywhere, for the women especially, she 
found, was the constant battle with protocol. It seem¬ 
ed like walking on a tight ro^oe to be close enough 
to the formal side of i^rotocol so as not to offend even 
the most particular of dignitaries. Yet things had to 
be managed so as not to stifle the human element 
and to keep matters interesting and homely. Of 
course the first ladies in most countries had the daily 
.struggle with menus to suit all tastes, the complica¬ 
tions of decorating a State House and so on. 

When Jawaharlal became Prime Minister it was 
decided that he should move into the then Comman- 
der-in-Chiefs residence. Indira on going over to have 
a look was plunged into gloom. Staring down at her 
from the walls of the public rooms were life size 
portraits of stem generals in full unifomi with medals 
and decorations. Indira felt as if they were all watch¬ 
ing every movement and criticising every unspoken 
thought. She did not feel at ease till they were all 
taken dowii anti hurriedly sent away to the Defence 
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MiTiistiy. Their removal made the rooms seem even 
larger and the walls seemed to stretch in their stark 
bareness. She wondered whether such enormous 
rooms, such long corridors could ever be made liva¬ 
ble, could ever have any semblance to a home! But 
there was no need to woriy. As she put it, ‘‘the thread 
of domesticity ran through and linked together her 
various activities”. The Prime Minister’s House be¬ 
came homely with the healthy mischief and noise of 
Indira’s fast growing sons. The household also con¬ 
sisted of unusual types of animals nurtured as pets. 
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MANY ROLES 


Indiua has continuously been asked to fulfil many 
roles and lias had various experiences. Once she had 
to chase a panda through the living rooms, at other 
times sit up at nights with a sick tiger. The Prime 
Ministers house had parrots, pigeons, squirrels and 
practically every small creature common to the Indian 
scene. Dogs, the good breed with long pedigrees, and 
others rescued off the streets which were just as 
de\’otcd, were always around. Indira thought life was 
pretty full, looking after them in addition to all the 
other chores. Then on a visit to Assam, Indira and 
her children were presented with a baby cat-bear 
(Red Himalayan Panda). They only knew what specie 
the animal was when they reached Agartala and were 
able to study the book of Indian animals in the Com¬ 
missioners Library. The tribals who presented the 
gift said it was a kind of bear. Expecting it to grow 
large and strong the children decided to call it 
Bhimsa (like Bhim), though it was only a tiny ball of 
fur then, , 
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Indira arranged a corner for Bhimsa in her child¬ 
ren’s bathroom. Somehow she could not house-train 
him and he always climbed on to the towel-rack to 
do his business, besides racing all over the house. 
Finally he was banished to the garden where a little 
wooden house iu a tree was made with a large wire- 
netting enclosure. To escape the gruelling Delhi heat 
Bhimsa was sent off to Naiiii Tal every summer. 
Much later they got him a wife and called her Pema 
which means Lotus in Sikkimese. Bhimsa and Pema 
had the most adorable cubs, the first, perhaps, to be 
born in captivity. Jawaharlal called on the Panda 
family morning and evening, so they missed him 
when the Prime Minister was out of station. Once 
when he was unwell Indira even tocJk Bhimsa to call 
on him in his bedroom. The Pandas were happy, 
jolly creatures, but they were unhappy with loud 
noises and the scent of dogs and tigers. 

The first tiger-cubs Prime Minister Nehru received 
were named Bhim, Bhairav and Hidamba. A man 
came from the Lucknow Zoo to show how thev were 
to be looked after and he advised that a cement floor 
should be made in the enclosure. Unfortunately, be¬ 
fore the cement had properly set, he put the cubs in 
and so their paws were lacerated and infected. Two 
were cured with sulphur powder but little Bhim got 
worse and worse. Without Indira’s knowledge the 
veterinary doctor in attendance decided to cauterise 

Bhim’s paws. Thp veterinary doctor evidently forgot 
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that despite his ferocious roar Bhim was still a wee 
baby and with the walloping doze of sedative he 
practically collapsed. Indira was terribly upset. After 
much telephoning she was lucky to contact another 
veterinary doctor who prescribed saline injections 
and constant watching night and day. One of the 
reception officers at the P.M.'s house opted to stay 
half the night while Indira would go to bed at 10 p.m. 
and get up at 2 a.m. to take over duty. On the fifth 
morning Bhim raised his head. 

Indira’s sons Rajiv and Sanjay had got used to 
Xdaying witli the cubs and did not care how boister¬ 
ous they got. Other children and visitors thought it a 
boon to have Bhim still dazed and docile from his 
illness, and Indira found that many who ordinarily 
would not come within ten yards felt courageous 
enough to stroke him. But Bhim recovered fast and 
soon he was too big to be kex)t in the open in a house 
where so many x^eople came and went constantly. The 
tiger cubs were sent reluctantly to Lucknow zoo where 
perhaps you can still meet Bhim and Hidamba, 
magnificent beasts, their muscles rippling with power 
and grace. While the cubs were witli Indira and the 
P.M., many distinguished people, amongst tliem 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and U Nu of Burma, 
petted and admired them. The Marshal asked for 
one of them and so Bhairav was sent to Belgrade. 
Sanjay once had a baby crocodile. It bit everybody 
except him; but, when it bit Indira^ it had to go. 
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Indira has always loved birds and mountains and 
pictures. Slie actually formed a bird-watching society 
in Delhi and of course even now, she tries to visit 
as many exhibitions of paintings as time will per¬ 
mit. She loves horse-riding and skiing and poetry and 
all the wondrous phenomenon of Nature. Once, she 
said if public life had not made so many demands 
on her, left to herself she would have very much pre¬ 
ferred to devote herself to anthropology. Some years 
ago when Bhutan, a neighbouring country bordering 
mysterious Tibet, was being visited by Jawaharlal, 
Indira accompanied him on the long and arduous 
journey. Tin’s trip was made on mule-back through 
the various mountain barriers. 

On her visits to the newly started community cen¬ 
tres Indira discovered that we in India have to work 
not only on a few centres, but rather the largest 
community, the people and those who arc backward 
and downtrodden. It could be said that almost 96% 
of the people in India are economically backward. 
Land is a complicated problem, for to the landless it 
symbolised new opportunities and better livelihood. 
So many of these landless labourers are untouchables. 
As Jawaharlal said, ‘In the modern world you can¬ 
not go on for long having big gaps between those 
who are at the top and those who are at the bottom. 
You cannot make all men equal, of course. But we 
must at least give them equality of opportunity’', 

r 
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The All India Congress Committee at its session at 
Avadi in January 1945 accepted socialistic pattern 
of society as the party’s economic objective for India. 
By now Indira had become a prominent figure on 
India's political scene. Friends persuaded her to ac¬ 
cept an appointment as a member of the Congress 
Party’s powerful 21 member Working Committee. 
This committee was the final authority for approving 
most of the candidates for Parliament and the State 
Legislatures, and also for finalising the Party’s poli¬ 
cies. So Indira’s official career began in right earnest. 
She flew to every' corner of the country and readied 
far-fliing villages by bullock-cart or jeep. She met the 
classes and the masses. Besides unobtmsivcly putting 
in a word for xiublic causes to those in an official posi¬ 
tion to get things done, she herself organised count¬ 
less charities and participated in many social-wel¬ 
fare schemes. 

Indira said in a radio-interview that “Mahatma 
Gandhi was of course the most potent force in shap¬ 
ing the minds and thoughts of our present leaders 
and of the people. He influenced not only the edu¬ 
cated people, but went right down to the common 
man and especially to the villager and the worker. 
It was he who taught us to be fearless in expressing 
our aspirations and desires, and that courage created 
a sort of revolution in our country. But it is quite a 
different proposition now. I think that my father ha.s 
done a great deal in bringing modem thought and a 
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scientific attitude towards life down to the level of 
the masses. I personally feel that if he had the sup- 
I^ort of the local leadership, we would have gone a 
long way in the removal of superstition, the achieve¬ 
ment of our plans and the progress of the c{)untry. In 
my view sometimes the people are ahead of the local 
leadership. In a way that is a good thing. I liave been 
to a number of j^rojects in different parts of India 
where there has really been a miracle achieved due 
to the personality of the official in charge who is 
really good at his job. Official schemes tend to be 
rather rigid and I think that a great deal of flexibility 
is required at the main level”. 

Regarding the inter-change of idc^is and contacts 
with foreign lands she knew “that we have much 
benefited by contacts with foreign countries and we 
must try to profit from their experiences. Indeed, life, 
in the cities and amongst those educated abroad, has 
been greatly influenced by what is happening in other 
lands. But naturally the ideas that we take over have 
to be adapted to the special conditions prevailing 
here. The same thing applies to social welfare work. 
Most countries in Europe and America are well 
ahead of us in this field but the problems they face 
are so different from ours that we cannot adopt any 
scheme exactly as it is from them. We have to formu¬ 
late something of our own”. 


Indira is at all .times capable of pertinent analysis 
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and has been pre-occupied with many sides of na¬ 
tional life. Her widespread interests include the orga¬ 
nising of an All-India Women's Department and the 
All India National Council for Youth for the Con¬ 
gress, clubs for children, a training centre for women 
in niral areas, various public forums and of course 
the field of social welfare. Child welfare has engaged 
lier attention for long. She is the President of the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare, a non-official 
organisation affiliated to the International Union for 
Child Welfare with headquarters in Geneva. Through 
her guidance and co-ordination of the efforts of vari¬ 
ous Government Departments and voluntary orga¬ 
nisations, child welfare programmes have begun to 
lay greater accent on preventive aspects. 

The All-India National Council for Youth has now 
an ambitious programme. Its membership is open to 
those between 16 and 35 years. It gives ample oppor¬ 
tunities to young people to talk, write, plan, act and 
organise. Rural Youth, Student Youth and Non- Stu¬ 
dent Youth in Municipal and urban areas are parti¬ 
cipating. Young lawyers, doctors, joumalists, traders, 
businessmen, are invited to join and shape tomon'f)w's 
events. Youth is today the life-line of society. The 
Youth Council is out to open out ways for young 
people to concern themselves with every side of na¬ 
tional reconstruction. 

Many foreign friends touring rf)ur country have 
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greatly admired the authentic appeal of our Republic 
Day Parade held annually in Delhi and specially its 
folk art section. It is at Indiras suggestion that folk 
dance items from various parts of the country start¬ 
ed participating in this annual feature. She herself 
is greatly interested in folk and classical dances of 
different countries, Modem Art, Indian and Classical 
European Music. When Indira visited the U.S.A. with 
her father for the first time she obsci-ved at a public 
function that India is like a big garden where all the 
different buds, whether it be the lily or the rose, re¬ 
quire careful and equal tending. It is not as if a part 
only has to be looked after. On her return she related 
how together with Mrs. Eisenhower, she met the 
top women from different professions hke law, journa¬ 
lism, heads of Government departments and business. 
“At that social luncheon it seemed we never stop^jed 
talking and were fascinated to keep on. ‘My Fair 
Lady’ was at the height of popularity. Though we 
could not fix in the actual programme, Mr. Nixon the 
Vice-President who was at the time flying off for the 
‘air-lift’ to Germany, nevertheless arranged to send 
the recording”. 

Indira also injected her fre.shness of outlook in our 
complicated public life. Her journeys across the 
length and breadth of India were not confined merely 
to election time. Even otherwise, sophisticated city 
crowds, simple farmers in far-flung village homes, 
picturesque hill trjbes, and the hardy folks of tribal 
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regions got lier attention. Her i)ath was not strewn 
with roses all the way. Once, in the remote outskirts 
of Assam, harassed housewives came to present her 
with bullets and splinters, ixmnants of firing from 
across the Pakistan border. During another visit to 
an aboriginal area she was moved to tears to witness 
the utter poverty of tlie commiinily—The tribals had 
scanty clothes and little meagre meals. 

Despite contacts with European institutions, Indira 
has her roots in Indian soil. For this, Indira is deeply 
indebted to her mother Kamala Nehru. Through her 
she got to know India’s fascinating lore and philo¬ 
sophy from the nationally popular literature, the 
Ramayana and rtic Gita. “It is my mother” she says 
“whom I admire more than my father. He animates 
me to soar into the clouds; yet her evergreen memory 
acts as a sort of a lever keeping me attuned to earth’s 
solid hold”. Then again “Kamala Nehru was a great 
organiser. In her capacity as President of the Allaha¬ 
bad City Congress she did such good work that 
neither before nor since has the city had a better 
President”. 

With all the work Indira put in, she soon became 
India’s second most widely known person. In 1954 at 
the age of forty-two she occupied what amounted to 
the country’s second most important political post— 
President of the Congress party. Jawaharlal was 
elected to the same office at the iige of 41. Indira 
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since birtli has been near the centre of events that 
shaped the destinies of India's people. Politics of 
course have pre-occupied many distinguished 
Indians. Even so, rarely do we come across a single 
family that provided for three generations a definite 
link in a continuous political tradition. Tlie Nehrus— 
Indira, Jawaliarlal and Motilal—have been a vital 
influence in our public life. Tliey can in fact, each 
in his or her own time, be termed live-wire weapons 
of a national temper. 

India is a vast big country holding in its physical 
and cultural unity an amazing diversity. Bordered on 
the North by the mighty Himalayan Range it n)lls 
down through immense plateaus and plains down to 
the Arabian Sea on its Southern border. In between 
lie 1,267,640 sq. miles. Amongst its nationals are 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians. Its art and 
sculpture, its dancing and literature tell you the 
romantic story of her age old achievements. But 
alongside the colour of Nature’s beauty also crop up 
the squalor, disease, hunger and poverty of the count¬ 
less poor. Under-developed and under-nourished as 
it is, India is producing an increasing and devoted 
band of engineers, doctors, social workers, adminis¬ 
trators and of course the impatient intellectuals, all 
existing side by side. People are no more slow. No, 
India is on the move and now is the cnicial time. 
Today matters most urgently. National thought pro¬ 
cesses are going through a silent revolution. Mental 
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attitudes and social patterns are changing. Happily, 
110 longer are iieople content to bear their lot by 
attributing material hardships to fate. Every person 
over 21 has a vote. But our political democracy has 
with the utmost speed to be synchronised with the 
economic and social needs of our increasing millions. 
Only a sincere and dynamic leadership can bring 
peojile together for our gigantic nation building activi¬ 
ties. 
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Indira Gandhi was elected Congress President in 
1954. She became a symbol of the hopes and dreams 
of (lie youth of tlie country. A long time back when 
Jawharlal Ix'camc the Congress President, Mahatma 
Candhi wrote “Tiliis appointment of Jawharlal Nehru 
as the Captain is proof of the trust the nation reposes 
in its youth. Jawaharlal alone can do little. The youth 
of the country must be his arms and his eyes. Let 
them prove worthy of the trust”. Many people im¬ 
patient for quick progress suiiportcd Indira’s refresh¬ 
ing ideas. Some members of the Congress organisa¬ 
tion also felt that she was putting on a crown more 
of thorns than roses. Her term of one year as Con¬ 
gress President did give the i^arty something of unity. 

She promoted capable young workers as far as she 
could and also removed ineffective party officials. 
She advised party workers in a forthright way tc 
‘‘avoid being yes-men; and develop a capacity tc 
think”. She stressed the need for clecentralised and 
specialised group responsibilities. She was convinced 
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that it is through imaginatively conceived local units 
that people at different levels can participate in work 
in various fields. Since becoming a member of the 
Congress Working Committee she had gained more 
understanding, experience and knowledge. Now she 
felt that for the Congress to spread further the *‘area 
of progress”, new and youthful members must be en¬ 
couraged and the co-operation of non-party mem¬ 
bers sought. Pier main contribution was the further¬ 
ance of positive tendencies. Opposition for the sake 
of opposition is the weapon of the weak. 

She put emphasis on research and scientific plan¬ 
ning. Her strength came from co-ordinated action 
matched with positive and continuous work. Reac¬ 
tionary forces existed in the Congress and a restate¬ 
ment of human values became important. The gra¬ 
dual shift from the individual and the community to 
tlie State brought the Congress and the country its 
own problems. Not sticking to any particular political 
theory, Indira wanted to adopt methods that would 
quicken the development of India. She is not in favour 
of Communism, regimentation and suppression of 
individual liberty. “In India”, she said, “we have 
something special as any other country with its own 
legends. We would not like to lose that personality 
and also the toleration of different views, specially 
the diversity in our unity. On the other hand we just 
cannot concentrate on fighting communism. We have 
to succeed in a positive programme of providing 
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basic amenities and raising our low living standards. 
Blit I do not believe in the sort of individual freedom 
that restricts other people’s freedom”. 

Since she became President much larger crowds 
of women began to attend public meetings. Today, 
she has the support of a large number of women, 
even of those who arc not politically inclined. She 
always advised Indian women to ignore superstition 
and develop an understanding of wider issues.Indira 
as Congress President emphasised that women to be 
politically useful must be able to execute policies 
with efficiency and sincerity. Merely a long associa¬ 
tion with a political party could not be taken as a 
badge of merit. She does not believe in the negative 
attitude of renunciation but upholds and encourages 
positive capacities to construct. Many people, s[>eci- 
ally in the larger cities, believe that lately social work 
has become a sort of a hobby for the fashionable 
woman. But Indira feels that our women are doing 
excellent work in many different spheres. ‘What is 
the harm in fashionable women using their leisure 
for any type of work? Of course some may start 
superficially, but get interested and do produce solid 
work later”, she once said. 

Indira believes, that women active in public life 
should not lose their womanliness. They .should con¬ 
tribute as women for their approach is different. 
Indian women must learn the art of fiayigg attention 
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to everything at the same time. No mother, however,, 
should forget that the home and children are her 
primary responsibilities. A woman who has interests 
outside her home can certainly be a better mother. 
As Indira herself said “even the most brilliaiit man 
can be handicapped without a wife witli liberal and 
educated ideas”. 

Wherever Indira went to address public meetings 
the crowds broke into tumultous ovations. As India’s 
new political boss she addressed a gigantic meeting 
on Chowpatty sands in Bombay city. Thousands and 
thousands of men and women jostled to get a closer 
glimpse of her slim, graceful, youthful figure clad in 
a white homespun sari. On one side^the ocean waters 
lax^pcd the golden sands, behind rose the lush tropi¬ 
cal heights of Malabar Hill; opposite across the 
street stood a long row of stately mansifuis in all their 
challenging poise. Amidst that panorama where na¬ 
ture and man seemed to be engaged in eager expec¬ 
tancy a massive crowd waited. People were aroused. 
They were eager to hear the details of the progressive 
programme as outlined by their beloved leader and 
the new party boss—the earnest young woman with 
sparkling big eyes that beckoned all with such dedi¬ 
cation and with such impatience! 

Indira’s task was big. “I will”, she said in ringing 
tones to the immense audience, “tell you a story of 
Gautama the Buddha. Famine stalked the land and 
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none of the rich grain mercliants would come for¬ 
ward to help Lord Buddha feed the poor. Then a 
beggar-girl volunteered to collect the food grains for 
him. People laughed at her. But she calmly assured 
Lord Buddha that she would go round the houses, 
collect handfuls and distribute the stock so collect- 
ed’\ India has since independence been busy with a 
tremendously uphill task. A lot remains to be done 
so that democracy may function for the greatest good 
of the largest number. Indira like the girl in the 
Buddha story weiit round energising people. She 
built up a natiomd reseive to solve the country’s pro¬ 
blems. As Congress President she said, “I think it is 
fatal to pretend. I prefer to do anything on the quiet 
rather than boast about it, and I agreed to become 
the Congress Prisident because I honestly believe 
that this is a job to be done"’. Then she pointedly 
recalled her grandfather Motilal’s advice to her; 
“there are two kinds of people, those who do the 
work and those who take the credit. Belong to the 
first category. Since not only do things get balanced, 
but there is also much less competition”. 

Since the days of British rule the Indian NatioJial 
Congress has continued to be the single largest poli¬ 
tical i^arty of our country. Before Indira it had three 
woman presidents. After the first World war various 
demands for self government were made by the party. 
For some years then, Mrs. Annie Besant played an 
important part in Indian politics. She was a Theoso- 
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l)hist and had many advanced ideas. Her powerful 
advocacy and great eloquence did much to strength¬ 
en Indian interest in politics. She presided over a 
session of the Congress in Calcutta and was its first 
woman president. Some years later Sarojini Naidu, 
the great poetess and patriot became the seccaid 
woman president of the Congress. Later Mrs. Nellie 
Sengupta occux;)ied tlie post. The political side of the 
Congress started way back in 1885. British rule and 
the accompanying exploitation of the Indian people 
xvas maintained by a three pronged army of occupa¬ 
tion—^military, civil and commercial. 

British policy created supporters for themselves 
from the zamindars and taliKjdars., The industrial 
policy was such that led people to drift from the 
town to the villages. There was not much employ¬ 
ment available in the towns. But after the Great 
Revolt of 1857-58, powerful forces were at work 
changing India. Though the masses were desperately 
poor a tiny fringe at the top was prospering and it is 
this class that demanded political reform. Slowly 
another group—that of the Engli.sh educated middle 
class—rose. That was a time when Lokamanya Tilak 
was imprisoned and his party suppressed. The Na¬ 
tional Congress representing Moderates only, met 
once a year and pa.s.sed some academic resolutions. 
While India lay politically dormant, in South Africa 
where large numbers of Indian labourers and some 
merchants had emigrated, there was a unique strug- 
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glc for India’s honour. They had been ill-treated in a 
variety of ways. The man who led the struggle was 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 

Me startled India and Africa with his novel pcditi- 
cal weapon of Satyagraha; which means holding on 
to truth. Mahatma Gandhi had returned to India 
during the First World War. But after the war in¬ 
stead of freedom there was more repression. 
Lokamanya Tilak came out of prison and unlike the 
Moderates and Extremists, was popular with the 
masses. Hindu and Muslim politicians re-united. 
Mahatma Gandhi joined the universal cry against the 
British Government. lie taught the language of peace 
and friendship Irat in his quiet and low voice there 
was a quivering shadow of action and determination 
not to submit to a wrong. There came the massacre 
of Jallianwala Bagh. Ten'or amazed and angered 
India and the Congress now took on a definite mass 
character and developed more vitality. The Program¬ 
mes of Khaddar, Ilindu-Muslim unity and the remo¬ 
val of untouchability were adopted and the constitu¬ 
tion of the iiarty was altered and made open to mass 
membership. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operation 
was adopted. Satyagraha was not only an effective 
way of getting the masses to function, but a most 
civilised form of. rebellion; it was dangerous to the 
stability of the British Government; The Congress 
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grew in power and prestige and attracted more and 
more vital people to its fold. There were ups and 
downs, and sometimes the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment became violent and there were splits in tlie 
parly, Swaraj (independence) had a different meaning 
for each group. There were the narrow communal 
feelings and though the Congress as an organisation 
kept away from communal attitudes individuals in 
the party naturally got infected. Another factor 
smouldering underneath but appearing at times on 
tlie surfaee was the belief in violent methods to bring 
about revolution. This was chiefly in Bengal, to some 
extent in the Punjab and a little in the United Pro¬ 
vinces (now known as Uttar Prade.sh). 

By 1930, the year of the Great Civil Disobedience 
Campaign there were three important developments 
in the Congress party. The till then aloof Pathans of 
the North West Frontier Province became vocal. 
They had so far kept away from politics. The most 
outstanding event of this year, however was the 
participation of Indian women. Hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of them left their peaceful, sheltered homes 
and came out in the streets to share side by side the 
struggle with their men-folk. Tlie third fact was the 
economic distress of the i^easants. Due to the fall in 
agricultural prices they were hard hit. Therefore the 
non-payment of taxes fitted in with the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement. Swaraj became for them not 
just a distant political dream but an immediate eco- 
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nomic question. So an element of class conflict as 
between landlords and tenants was noticeable. Poli¬ 
tical workers were brutally repressed. Ordinances 
were passed one after another, and property was 
confiscated. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement of the Con¬ 
gress was a national movement and not a class 
struggle. The wider growth of this movement result¬ 
ed in agrarian and social problems occupying the 
Congress. While ihe leadership remained that of the 
middle class the Congress began to have a mass (nit- 
look. The Independence Movement began to have a 
definite social content. By 1931 the Congress passed 
a resolution winch recognised that the Constitution 
should guarantee besides democratic rights and liber¬ 
ties, the rights of minorities. It also stated that key 
and basic industries should be State controlled. The 
then Government passed the Government of India 
Act in 1935 which brought about a measure of provin¬ 
cial autonomy and a federation between the Provin¬ 
ces and the Indian States. The Congress rejected this 
Act but participated in the general elections that 
were held in accordance with it in 1937. As a result 
Congress Ministries were formed in Bombay, Madras, 
U.P., Bihar, C.P., (now partly in Maharashtra and 
partly in Madhya Prade.sh) Orissa and the N.W.F.P. 
(now in Pakistan). A coalition Ministry was formed in 
Assam. Non-Congress Ministries were in power in 
Bengal and the Punjab. This was a passing phase for 
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the Congress, for its demand was for a Constituent 
Assembly, elected l)y adult franchise which would 
frame a Constitution for a free India. 

Movements of the people alongside spread to the 
Indian States where too there was a growing demand 
for responsible Government. Before India became a 
Republic, in the old diiys there were many big and 
small areas in the country under the rule of Maha¬ 
rajahs and Nawabs. These monarchs owed direct 
allegiance to the British Crown. Some were despotic, 
others were enlightened. The overall situation was 
such that the people in general in these Indian States 
had no direct voice or representation in the Govern¬ 
ment. The Congress also began its growing interest in 
international affairs and tried to see its own problems 
as part of world problems. Of course long periods 
of prison sentences were endured by the Congress 
leadership and Indira’s father Jawahar spent many 
many long years locked up in British jails. With the 
Second World War Congress made a proposal for 
India’s independence as suggested by Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari, who was then a respected Congressman. 
This proposal wanted the immediate formation of a 
Provisional National Government at the Centre which 
would take charge of Defence and thus help the war 
effort of the British. But this offer was rejected and 
back to prison went Congressmen. 

“Quit India” .said Mahatma Gandhi to the British 
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in 1942. Satyagraha and jail terms followed. But by 
1945 when General Elections were due in England 
the Labour Party pledged itself to give India Domini¬ 
on Status (whereby India would be governed by 
Indians but the Government would be ultimately 
under the British Crown.) Many leaders were releas¬ 
ed and so was Jawahar. Then came the Wavell pro¬ 
posals and discussions with Mohmed Ali Jinnah the 
boss of the Muslim League. The British Labour 
Government sent the Cripp’s Mission which failed 
and then the Cabinet Mission. Jinnah meanwhile 
planned Direct Action to press forth the creation of 
Pakistan. Soon after the Interim Government w-as 
formed and Jinnah started undermining the propos¬ 
ed Constituent Assembly. Lord Mountbatten the last 
^hceroy of India was to transfer political power to 
India by 1948. It had to be advanced to August I5th 
1947 when India and Pakistan were to get power as 
two sovereign States with power to secede from the 
Commonwealth. The appointed day came. Freedom 
was ushered in and the Congress has continued 
thenceforth as the country’s ruling i^arty. 
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GROOMED FOR GREATNESS 

As Congress President Indira Gandhi felt that ‘ the 
nation is in a Inii iy and we cannot afford to lose time. 
My complaint against the Congress is that it is not 
going as fast as the people are advancing”. She did 
what she could jind even dropped Jawaharlal Nehru 
from the Working Committee, though as Prime Minis¬ 
ter he was always a special invitee to that high ^Douer- 
ed body. Congress Ministries were in office in all the 
States except Kerala when Indira became Congress 
President. Kerala was then governed by the Com¬ 
munists. Congressmen and others in Kerala were 
disillusioned by what they saw. Of conr.se the C{)m- 
munists did bring about some progressive changes 
specially for the agricultural labotirers and tenant 
farmers. Actually if they had only followed the path 
of democracy and socialism they might have fulfilled 
the dream of the thinking intellectuals by ushering it 
through the legislative field. But alas that was not to 
be! 

Indira was horrified with quite a* few, of the Com- 
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munists’ actions. During a personal visit she discovered 
that even school textbooks instead of having Mahatma 
Gandhi as the national hero actually described Lenin 
and Mao-tse-tiing as the beloved of the down trod¬ 
den. As Congress President it was Indira who influ¬ 
enced the Government of India to dismiss the Com¬ 
munist Ministry and introduce President’s Rule. By 
so doing she proved hen* definite ability to take prac¬ 
tical independent decisions. The separation of the 
former Bombay State into Maharashtra and Gujarat 
was a similar decision. This bifurcation too was her 
recommendation. She was quick to see that the Con¬ 
gress was not in step with the hopes of the people. 
It \vas fast losing both its hold and its image as a 
popular political party. When Maharashtra and Guja¬ 
rat were separated the opposition parties could not 
do much to exploit the situation and establish them¬ 
selves. At the end of a year when party members 
tried to persuade her to continue as president she 
declined their invitation. Though she was Congress 
President she had not ceased to be her father’s help¬ 
mate and companion. Indira felt that it was more 
important for her to ease her father’s heavy burdens. 

Feroze, Indira’s husband got his first heart attack 
while she was Congress President. Feroze by then, a 
live wire member of Parliament was fearlessly out¬ 
spoken and made many important contributions to 
Parliamentary life. He was so robust that no one 
could suspect him of developing serious heart trou- 
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ble. Indira passed days and niglits of anxiety as ho 
slowly recovered. When the doctors permitted, Indira 
took Feroze and her sons Rajiv and Sanjay to Kash¬ 
mir. The bracing climate and the family reunion 
were bcTieficial and Feroze soon got well. Thereupon 
they again reverted to their respective activities. But 
in September 1940 when Indira was flying back to 
Delhi after presiding oveT a mammoth All India Con¬ 
gress Women’s Conference in Kerala, Indira got the 
news of Feroze’s second heart attack. From Delhi air¬ 
port she rushed straight to Feroze. This time he did 
not suivive and his death left Indira grief stricken 
and desolate. Feroze’s premature death cut short a 
career that was full of promise. 

Indira drowned her personal sorrow by taking up 
more work. She was then certainly amongst the most 
hard worked of our leaders. She was gradually con¬ 
vinced that the ideas outlined by Ja\va]iarlal whe¬ 
ther dealing with the home-front or the country’s 
foreign policy, were best suited to advance the w^el- 
fare of India. Jawaharlal once brusquely said in a 
Parliamentary debate “I am on my own side and on 
nobody’s else.” Even before he became Prime Minis¬ 
ter, at a Press Conference in September 1946, he had 
declared “India will follow an independent policy, 
keeping away from the power politics of groups align¬ 
ed one against another. She will uphold the princi¬ 
ple of freedom for dependent peoples and will oppose 
racial discrimination wherever it ma^ occur. She will 
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work with tlie other peace-loving nations for inter¬ 
national co-operation and goodwill without exploita¬ 
tion of one nation by another.’^ Both West Asia—India 
calls the Middle East by that name because of the 
Asian consciousness—and South East Asia have many 
ties with India, So has China. Tliose connections go 
back to centuries and cannot be ignored. India has a 
role to play because of her geographical position. Pa¬ 
kistan, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, Nepal, Bnnna, Cey¬ 
lon, Malaysia and Indonesia, all these neighbours and 
their problems also affect India’s foreign policy. 

Indira accompanied Jawahar on his jonmey of ""Dis¬ 
covery of America” and several times after that she 
also accompanied him to Russia, Cliina and Yugosla¬ 
via. For her there was no iron-curtain. She saw and 
appreciated the generosity and technological advance¬ 
ment in the U.S.A. She learnt about the vitality of 
the people in Russia and China and saw how demo¬ 
cracy should also mean the extension of economic de¬ 
mocracy. Unlike her father, Indira after her visit to 
China was sceptical about China’s intentions towards 
India. She had in private conversation mentioned her 
doubts to Jawaharlal but he brushed aside her fears. 
The problems of Goa and Kashmir brought out the 
differences in India’s outlook and that of U.S.A. and 
U.K. Goa was under Portuguese nile and India natu¬ 
rally wanted to merge it with the rest of the country. 
His Holiness the Pope announced that there was no 
religious issue involved in Goa, but paid a tribute 
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lo India’s tolerant treatment of her Catholic mino¬ 
rity. The Americans took a decision to give military 
aid to Pakistan. This forced two contrary obligations 
on India. She had to increase her military expendi¬ 
ture when she could least afford to and alongside to 
tighten her belt to keep up her planned economic 
development. Jawaharlars visits to Russia and China 
roused in him a competitive spirit. “They can pass a 
law ovemight if they want to”, he remarked in a re¬ 
ference to the Cliincse. “Nevertheless they go on say¬ 
ing that it will take thtan twenty years to lay the 
Socialist basis of their Society”. When Khrushchev 
and Bulganin boasted of Russia’s wonderful achieve¬ 
ments he gently reminded them: “After all Soviet 
Russia took foiif years to get the machines running. 
Cive us thirty 3 ^ears”. 

What peqietual occasions Indira had to watch ‘his¬ 
tory in the making! Teen Murti Marg bustled with 
visitors like Marshal Zhukov, Syrian President Shnkri 
al- Kuwatly, Chou-En Lai, the Dalai Lama, the Pan- 
chen Lama, President Tito, President Nasser, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, President Eisenhower, and Bulganin and 
Krushchev. Or else Indira made trips to Japan, Ban¬ 
dung, Cairo, Scandinavia and Holland together with 
the better known visits to U.S.A., U.S.S.R., France, 
China and the U.K. Normally given over to observing 
and absorbing trends she was at all times discreet 
in her statements. Yet, when years ago on the out¬ 
break of World War II she returni^d to India with 
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Feroze Gandhi via South Africa, Indira demonstrated 
sincere outspokenness. On the jouniey homewards by 
sea, Miss Indira Nehru was given a big reception at 
Durban. The organisers entreated the shy Miss Nehru 
who would not agree to speak at all. However, be¬ 
fore the actual reception she went round and saw the 
inhumanity of ‘apartheid’. How cruelly the Africans 
were treated in their own country by the ruling white 
minority and the rich Indian merchants. So at the 
reception she ultimately did speak and without fear 
condemned this horrible state of affairs. Indira does 
not even now mince words or hesitate to tell home- 
truths when she is definite that there is a positive con¬ 
tribution to make. 

The letters Nehru wrote to Indira from Jail con¬ 
tained so many prophetic and significant matters. In 
retrospect it almost seems as if Indira was being 
groomed for greatness, for achieving the historic sense 
of timing so essential for the role of leadership! 

“While we wait and watch, we work for the kind 
of world we would like to liave. Man has not pro¬ 
gressed from his brute stage by helpless snbmi.ssion 
to the ways of Nature, but often by a defiance of them 
and a desire to dominate them for human advantage. 
Such is Today. Tlie making of To-morrow lies with 
you and your generation, the millions of girls and boys 
all over the world who are growing up and training 
themselves to talje part in this To-morrow_The 
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Past brings us many gifts; indeed, all that we have 
today of culture, civilisation, science, or knowledge 
of some aspects of the tnith, is a gift of the distant 
or recent past to us. It is right that we acknowledge 
our obligation to the past. But the past does not ex¬ 
haust our duty or obligation. We owe a duty to the 
future also, and perhaps that obligation is even great¬ 
er than the one we owe to the past. For the past is 
past and done with, we cannot change it; the future 
is yet to come, and perhaps we may be able to shape 
it a little. If the jiast has given us some part of the 
truth, the future also hides many aspects of the truth 
and invites us to search for them. It is easy to admire 
the beauties of the universe and to live in a World 
of Thought and Imagination. Thought in order to 
justify itself must lead to action. 'Action is the end of 
Thought’, says our friend Remain Rolland. 'All 
thought which does not look towards action is an 
abortion and a treacheiy. If then we are the servants 
of thought we must be the servants of action”. 

In another letter he wrote, “Great leaders have 
something in them which insi^ires a whole people 
and makes them do great deeds.. .. You are fortunate, 

I have said, in being a witness to this great struggle 
for freedom that is going on in our country. You are 
also fortunate in having a very brave and wonderful 
little woman for your Mummie, and if you are ever 
in doubt or in trouble you caniyt have a better 
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friend. Good-bye, little one, and may you grow up 
into a brave soldier in India's service”. 

Today when Indira is the Prime Minister of the 
World's largest democracy, many people ask whether 
she, a mere woman, would be effective in a mascu¬ 
line environment and whether she would be able to 
assert herself whilst tackling the many difficult pro¬ 
blems that India faces? 
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Indo-Ciiinkse friendship had increased over the 
years. Panchsila—Nehru’s five principles of Co-exist¬ 
ence—was acknowledged hy Choii-En-Lai. Slogans 
of “Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai” filled the air. There were 
difi^erences too, notably over Tibet and parts of India’s 
northern border^. The final blow came with the actual 
Chinese attack on India. Jawaharlal was deeply 
shocked like the rest of India. Indira threw herself, 
into defence work and as Chairman of the Citizen’s 
Council for Defence went to the front to reassure the 
Jawans, organised welfare services and kept up the 
morale of the people. Jawaharlal for some time was 
not keeping well. At the session of the Congress held 
in Bhubaneswar in January 1944 he had a stroke and 
everyone realised how ill he had become. Indira was 
there Jto administer his every need. Then onwards she 
limited liis visitors, answered much of his mail, tried 
to get him to obey his doctors and kept him inform¬ 
ed of all develojiments. 

He seemed to be improving and^even attended an 
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All India Congress Committee session at Bombay in 
May 1944. By then he had again started looking 
through his files and Indira helloed him make many im¬ 
portant decisions and also made a few herself on his 
behalf. After a brief holiday at Dehra Dun Jawaharlal, 
accompanied by Indira returned to Delhi on the night 
of May 26th, He cleared all pending papers, said, “I 
think we have finished every thing” and went to sleep. 
Next moniing he collapsed after a stroke and did not 
recover. Indira was by his bed-side. She kept the all 
night vigil, was heart broken yet like a disciplined 
soldier arranged every detail of the funeral, was dig¬ 
nified and ever so concerned and solicitous about 
others around her. The beloved hero of the Indian 
people was no more. Ilis death wa» a national loss 
in eveiy sense of the term. People felt orphaned. They 
gave vent to their grief, aiid Indira submerged her 
pers()nal sorrow to console others. When i)ersonal 
friends met her she reassured and, comforted them. 
Her deef) depression and tears she kej)t to herself. 

She wanted so much to keep out of the lime-light. 
But, the formalities were over and she had to con¬ 
cede when Lai Bahadur Shastri the then freshly elect¬ 
ed Prime Minister insisted that she join the Cabinet. 
Refusing the more important portfolio of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs she consented to be Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting. She was given the fourth rank in the 
Cabinet and was quite content with it. Teen Murti 
Marg was to be jconverted into a Nehru Memorial 
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and Indira moved into a simple bungalow at 1 Saf- 
darjung Road. As Information Minister she received a 
stream of visitors in her moderately and tastefully de¬ 
corated residence. Fond of flowers, slie sometimes 
manages to arrange those in her own liouse herself 
and loves to read in the garden in the evenings. The 
Japanese style was adopted in a part and the rear side 
of tlie house protects her from too many prying eyes. 

The working of the Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry had in the past come in for a good deal of 
criticism both in Parliament and outside. Despite the 
many drawbacks Indira did manage to make a few 
improvements. She wanted the All India Radio to 
function with the least bureaucratic red-taj)e. She 
wanted it to be fully alive, both educating and enter¬ 
taining the wide public. Information and Publicity 
were hardly given sufficient importance and conse¬ 
quently the funds allocated were inadequate. Indira 
had a Master Plan of a lOO-crore rupees for the deve¬ 
lopment of radio and televisi()n. She tried to widen 
the range of programmes and the Ministry made a 
concentrated effort to find new talent. She wanted in¬ 
terviews to be “off the cuff” as rehearsals take away 
from the freshness of the programme. She war\ted the 
discussion features to include conversations with 
workers in the particular field, and average citizens 
regarding their work, problems and aspirations, in¬ 
stead of always projecting certain well-known per¬ 
sons. In music, §he preferred, besides good classical 
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music, songs of the people to be encouraged rather 
than wishy-washy music which goes under light 
music. In dramas she disliked artificial and contrived 
programmes. 

Indira had been closely connected for some years 
witli the film society movement and was a discrimi¬ 
nating film fan. She frankly stated that “our films have 
a tendency towards the obvious, leaving nothing to 
the imagination. Sometimes they are rather unreal, 
with little effort to achieve authenticity. To give an 
examj^lc, our actors and actresses speak and act in a 
manner which is unnatural and not found in actual 
life. If film producers are sincere and do not try to 
cater for all tast^ in one film, their productions will 
improve. There should be a conscientious effort to 
achieve authenticity”. She used her broadminded 
views and good taste to guide the various activities 
of her Ministry. She had the rigid and hide-bound 
attitude of the Board of Film Censors altered to fit 
progressive ideas of life. What was more, with her 
approval New Delhi T.V. Station put up a frank edu¬ 
cational programme for village women on contracep¬ 
tive methods for family planning. 

Regarding foreign jounialists she said that most of 
them were not in touch with the historical back¬ 
ground of our policies nor of the forces that shape 
our public figures. Tin's was hardly surprising because 
they are strangers to our civilisation ^and confine their 
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activities mainly to large cities and only certain sec¬ 
tions of the people. She tliiiiks “that the wide gulf 
between the Anglicised urban people and the ave¬ 
rage Indian makes it difficult for foreign corresiDon- 
dents to see all sides of a cjiiestion and to get the 
real Indian view-point”. Officials in the Ministry were 
to find that they had a boss with an open mind who 
encouraged and listened to their views. New ideas 
for betterment were always welcome and when con¬ 
vinced of true merit and the practicability of a pro¬ 
position she did not hesitate to give her approval. 
Besides, files were quickly disposed and there was 
no piling up of work on her table. Moreover .she did 
not allow political considerations to come in the way 
of her Ministry’s functioning. * 

Indira took great interest in the details of the Inter¬ 
national Film Festival of India held in January 1965 
by the Government. Indira was concerned with many 
aspects like the standards of judgement for the awards 
of prizes, entertainment of the delegates and partici¬ 
pants and quality of the films exhibited. One dis¬ 
tinguished foreign critic was pleasantly surprised at 
her knowledge of the international cinema. As Infor¬ 
mation Minister, however, she demonstrated h^r wi.sh 
to do things rather than make pious promises only. 
Her stand was circumscribed by the limits of the over¬ 
all rules and regulations of the Government. It is due to 
her initiative that the Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry began tp have a flexible and liberal attitude. 
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When she was Information and Broadcasting Mi¬ 
nister, riots broke out in South India over the offi¬ 
cial language policy. The South was in massive re¬ 
volt against Hindi being made the national language. 
There were cries for separation from the Indian State. 
People became bitter and violent Thousands of stu¬ 
dents got involved and there was a lot of destruction 
of public property. Indira was amongst the only Mi¬ 
nister from the non-Southem parts that rushed to the 
South to look into things on the spot. Her presence 
comforted and calmed the excited agitators and her 
assessment also influenced the Union Government to 
assure the South that not only would there be no im¬ 
position of Hindi but English would continue as an 
associate language. 

When news came through that armed Pakistani in¬ 
filtrators were crossing into Ka.shmir, Indira promptly 
flew to Srinagar, addressed public meetings and talk¬ 
ed to the jawans. She succeeded in getting together 
the necessary talent to put across appropriate pro¬ 
grammes to enable people to i)reserve balance and 
help the nation in every way during the Iiido-Pak 
conflict. 

On the Intemational scene, together with Shri T. T. 
Krishnamachari, the then Finance Minister, Indira 
represented India at the First Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference in London after Jawaharlal’s death. Wlien 
there was a change of leadership in ^the U.S.S.R. and 
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Mr. Krushchev was clisiDlaced l)y Kosygin and Brezh¬ 
nev, New I>elhi wondered if the Russians would 
change their policy towards India. Would the new re¬ 
gime be nearer Peking? Indira was invited to the 
U.S.S.R. and on her return reported to Prime Minister 
Mr. Shastri that “Soviet policies, whether in the inter¬ 
nal sphere or in the field of international relations, and 
the Soviet attitude towards India and China will not 
be changed”. Later she visited New York to inaugurate 
the Nehru Memorial Exhibition and received warm re¬ 
affirmation of the American peciiile’s friendship and 
continued interest in India. She also visited France, 
Britain and Yugoslavia. 

Before Jawaharlafs death there were serious sug¬ 
gestions that she should join the Cabinet. These, she 
firmly declined. About the leadership issue too she 
was quite definite in her attitude. She said res¬ 
ponsibilities were of many kinds and useful work is 
possible outside the Government without being a Mi¬ 
nister. Where leadership is concerned she became em¬ 
phatic. “It is a mistake to talk of personalities. The 
important thing is to carry on the ideology and the 
policies for which we have struggled for so many 
long years. As long as we are proceeding in tlje right 
direction the country will be safe”. 

When Lai Bahadur Shastri died at Tashkent with¬ 
in hours of the famous agreement for peace between 
India and Pakistan, Indira as tlie Information and 
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Broadcasting Minister was the first to be informed of 
this shocking event. When her beloved ‘Papu’ Jawa- 
harlal had collapsed on that fateful May 27th, 1944, 
Indira had first spoken to Lai Bahadur on the phone. 
Lai Bahadur was a close associate of the Nehru 
family and knew Indira since the days of the free¬ 
dom movement when the entire family were in pri¬ 
son off and on leaving the little girl all alone at Anand 
Bhawan. He called on her regularly and even played 
games with Indira sending her dolls to i^rison! 

As Indira took the oath as Minister in the Care¬ 
taker Government of Gulzarilal Nanda, little did she 
realize that with the sudden demise of Lai Baha¬ 
dur, destiny wottld call upon her to be the Prime 
Minister of India. There were rumours of other suc¬ 
cessors and there were more than two or three conten¬ 
ders. Indira certainly did not put forth her claim nor 
did she elbow about to get to the top. The choice 
lay with the Congress Party. Congress President 
Kamraj’s shrewd instinct proved true. There was the 
widest agreement for Indira’s candidature. She was 
the least controversial candidate. Indira responded to 
the call of the jjarty President as she realized the 
situati(jn that had developed within the Party. She 
had leanit that in politics, power comes to those in 
the right position. 

If the Nehru policies were to be continued and if 
the unity achieved by Lai Bahadur, had to be main- 
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tained she could not shirk responsibility. She thus be¬ 
came the first Prime Minister of India to be chosen 
through a contest. It oi^ened a new chapter in India’s 
Parliamentary Democracy. The Congress party may 
decide the issue of future Prime Ministers through a 
contest rather than a consensus. Indira also became 
the first woman in India to lead the nation. There 
was another break with the past. Indira was a mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha and not the Lok Sabha. With 
the strengthening of democratic forces the convention 
has grown in India, as in the United Kingdom, that 
the Prime Minister should be an elected member from 
the Lower House i.e. Lok Sabha. There is, however, 
no Constitutional or other bar against our Prime Mi¬ 
nister being a member of the Upper^’House i.e. Rajya 
Sabha. 


Indira agreed to be the Prime Minister fully awake 
to the immense and numerous problems facing the 
country. There was an acute economic crisis, unpre¬ 
cedented draught with famine lurking round, the 
sharp fall in industrial growth and the soaring prices. 
The Mizos posed a problem as did Peking and Pa¬ 
kistan despite Tashkent. Confrontation, and consulta¬ 
tion or whatever the question, she could seek advice, 
but the ultimate decision would have to be taken by 
her. Lai Bahadur evolved a tradition of being scru¬ 
pulously impartial, and non-aligned with party quar¬ 
rels. Yet he brought about lasting compromises. Cir¬ 
cumstances demand that Indira would have to dis- 
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play these qualities even in larger measure. With her 
modern progressive ideas Indira more than any other 
member of the present Cabinet belongs to the 20th 
Century. Above all, Indira’s task is to solve the 
problems facing the country in a practical way, to 
achieve the greatest good for the largest number in 
the shortest possible time before the country gets sub¬ 
merged in ideological slogans. 

The Prime Minister in a vast and varied country 
like India has to be a direct link between the Gov¬ 
ernment and the peox>le. The leader must be in the 
centre of the people’s joys and sorrows and must be 
easily available to them. In addition, Indira must be 
Chairman of the* Cabinet, initiate policy and co-ordi¬ 
nate departments. She must also be the principal 
figure in Parliament. Indira is called upon to push 
ahead along a difficult road. New ideas and new jjeo- 
jfie have to be drawn into national service. Since “no 
nation has ever been great that has not been called 
to greatness by its leaders”, Indira has to give the 
clarion call to greatness to the people of India. Indira 
has indeed to face a si:)ecial challenge! 
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“AND MILES TO GO BEFORE I SLEEP” 


On the morning Indira Gandhi was elected leader of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party she came to the 
Central Hall of Parliament perfectly poised, serene 
and smiling. When the election proceedings began, 
there was a staijding ovation. She walked round the 
hall greeting every one she knew with folded hands. 
When she saw Morarji Desai—the other contestant 
for the party leadership—she asked him for his bless¬ 
ings and took her seat on one of the rear benches. 
However, before she came to Parliament she had in 
the morning mist, visited Raj Ghat, Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhis Samadhi, and Shantivana, the last resting place 
of her father, Jawaharlal Nehni. From there she drove 
to Teen Murti House and stood in homage before 
her fathers portrait. Tears welled up as memories 
had their moment. 

The woods are lovely, dork and deep 

But I have promises to keep 

And Miles to go before I slt^p. 
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This poem of Robert Frost was found by Jawaharlal’s 
bedside in his own writing when he died. Now, Indira 
has herself those “promises to keep”. 

After Nehru Who? This was Question No. 1 both 
in India and abroad for many years during Jawahar- 
lal’s lifetime. Indira was persistently put this question 
by press correspondents here and across the seas and 
even asked whether she would accept the leadership. 
Indira had said that when the question arose the peo¬ 
ple would take the decision. She herself was neither 
making any claims nor denying accepting responsibi¬ 
lity if circumstances so demanded. On her election as 
Prime Minister there was much comment on the fact 
of her being a woman heading sut'h a big nation. 
Indian civilisation had its heroines in the past, like 
the Rani of Jhansi, Chand Bibi and Ahilya Bai Hol- 
kar. Yet these were excejotional women. As the spirit 
of Swadeshi gripped the nation we have seen that un¬ 
der Mahatma Gandhi’s inspiration there was a renais¬ 
sance of the Indian spirit and culture. Women too 
took to public life. Under the Indian Constitution 
there is equality of sex and religion. Today there are 
about sixty women in Parliament and nearly 15 per 
cent of the representatives of different State legisla¬ 
tures are also women. At the Press Conference Indira 
addressed on becoming the Prime Minister, almost the 
first inevitable question was how she felt to be India’s 
first woman Prime Minister. She replied “I am not a 
feminist, I am a human being. I do not regard my- 
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self as a woman in regard to the job. I am just an 
Indian citizen and the first servant of the land”. 

Foreigners perhaps were more surprised than 
Indians themselves. There was also much pointed 
comment in the World Press. The unparalleled inter¬ 
est shown on Indira becoming Prime Minister became 
ultimately a revival of curiosity regarding the Indian 
sub-continent. More than 10,000 cables came from all 
over the world, from heads of States and from friends. 
Pope Paul VI sent his blessings. The Soviet Prime 
Minister wrote: ‘Tn the Soviet Union you are greatly 
respected as India’s prominent political figure and 
stateswoman and we are convinced that the Govern¬ 
ment of India headed by you will follow along the 
road of Jawaharlal Nehru and realise his ideas. Know¬ 
ing you as a great friend of our country, and remem¬ 
bering with satisfaction the meetings and conversa¬ 
tions with you, I should like to express the assurance 
that as the head of the Government of India you will 
contribute to the further development of friendship 
and co-operation between India and the Soviet Union. 
This will serve not only the intertests of our countries 
but will also help to strengthen World Peace”. Presi¬ 
dent I»yndon Johnson wished her “every success as 
you assume leadership of the world’s largest demo¬ 
cracy. The relations between our tw'o countries are 
firmly grounded in our common dedication to the 
principles of human dignity, human welfare, demo¬ 
cratic institutions and peace. Undes your leadership, 
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I look forward to broadening and deepening this 
community of interests and pledge our friendship and 
co-operation to this end”. Japan, Czechoslovakia, Ma¬ 
laysia, The U.A.R., U.K., France, Germany, Kenya, 
Yugoslavia, Canada, Sikkim, Pakistan and many other 
countries sent messages. 

At home, of all the tasks that stared her in the 
face the acute food shortage was high up on the 
list of priorities. Kerala was planning a mass protest 
because of the meagre rice ration. Bhopal was re¬ 
porting starvation deaths, Nagpur had wide-spread 
agitations because of the unavailability of rice. Severe 
draught had brought about scarcity conditions. The 
New Prime Minister leading a deinocratic Govem- 
ment had to ensure food to the people. She said in her 
first broadcast to the nation, “We shall give urgent 
attention to the management and equitable disribu- 
tion of food-grains, both imported and procured at 
home. We cannot alFord to take risks where basic 
food is concerned. We propose, therefore, to import 
large enough quantities of food-grains to bridge this 
gap. We are grateful to the United States for her 
sympathetic understanding and prompt help”. 

The lack of foreign aid sharpened the economic 
crisis and the prices went up rising. Demands for in¬ 
creased wage bills became the pattern of the day. 
The political problems of the Mizos, Nagaland, the 
Punjab and the Mysore-Maharashtra Border showed 
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promise of turning into hydra headed monsters. Violent 
demonstrations rocked Calcutta. Delhi was the scene 
of sudden communal rioting. The Prime Minister 
brought her freshness of approach, her determination, 
sincerity and pragmatic thinking to handle each issue. 
The Mizos were told to be reasonable. Tlie Rev. Scott 
was expelled. She flew to Calcutta to study on the spot 
the food riots, she faced angry parliamentarians on a 
variety of issues. Some wanted the complete stoppage 
of food imports yet clamoured for even quotas of 
cereals, others advised the abrogation of the Defence 
of India Rules and yet demanded strengthening of 
the law and order forces. The decision to create the 
Punjabi Siiba brought forth the controversy over 
Chandigarh. The decision to appoint a One Man 
Commission to solve the Maharashtra-Mysore border 
quarrel was approved by the Maharashtrians and em¬ 
phatically rejected by Mysore. The Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee then decided to ask the Chief Minis¬ 
ters of the two States to decide on the tenns of refer¬ 
ence to the Commission within two months. 

Devaluation of the Rupee startled the economists, 
the business and industrial community, and financial 
circles in the country and abroad. Rare courage and 
ability to take unpopular decisions, said some, others 
were full of doubt. Indira, however, sticks to her re¬ 
solve to serve the Indian people and in doing so act 
according to the merits of each individual situation. 
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Her major assignment abroad after assuming the 
Prime Ministership was the visit to the U.S.A, Indira 
made the U.S.A. once again aware of the genuine 
problems of India, her passionate desire for peace, 
the slowly changing face of our countryside, the seem¬ 
ing inconsistencies and conflicts in India and above 
all of the friendship between America and India. 
Most significant was her statement on arrival at the 
White House when she declared that “India and the 
United States cannot and should not take each other 
for granted or allow their relations to drift. As friends 
committed to common ideals they can together make 
this world of ours a better place in which to live”. 
This official visit to the U.S.A. was in response to an 
invitation from President Johnson. On the way to the 
States Indira met President De Gaulle of France and 
the talks brought about fuller understanding of the 
respective positions on vital international questions. 
Homewards bound from the States the Indian Prime 
Minister met Prime Minister Wilson in London and 
Chairman Kosygin of the U.S.S.R. in Moscow. Deve¬ 
lopments following The Tashkent Declaration were 
particularly discussed in Moscow. 

At the A.I.C.C. Session in Bombay, Indira faced a 
hostile party group denouncing the fertiliser deal— 
allowing concessions to foreign investors—and the 
agreement on the U.S. Educational Foundation. 
Indira’s reply was magnificent. It was in the true 
Nehru tradition. It was a reassertion of her basic poli- 
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cies of the resolve not to deviate from the chosen 
paths leading to prosperity. Implementation, action, 
dynamism, work, consultation, conciliation all leading 
to the greater good of India is what she desires. She 
can never be a figurehead or a mouth-piece. No won¬ 
der she had the courage to tell her party men and 
women, the very peoi)le who elected her as India's 
Prime Minister, that she was willing to quit if they 
were dissatisfied. But, her ringing, aroused tone sent 
a reassuring ripple of renewed rejuvenation through 
the party and the people of India. Rabindranath Ta¬ 
gore wrote in liis poem from Gitarvjali : 

Where the Mind is without fear and the head is held 
high; 

Where Kriowledge is free; 

Where the toorld has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where toords come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
Where the mind is led fonoard by Thee into 
et^rwidening thought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my 
Country awake. 

Indira Gandhi, has chosen to follow this vision for 
the glory of India. 


c-8 
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APPENDIX 


WE MEET THE PRIME MINISTER* 


Kriti: If young people could be mobilized bow 
could the government utilize them for implementing 
its programmes? 

Prime MiNisrfiR : I have always believed in volun¬ 
tary service though compulsory schemes like draft 
for military service have their uses. In some countries 
like Burma, for example, students are given their cer¬ 
tificates after they complete a years work in the 
sphere they are specializing in. In India medical stu¬ 
dents could work in the hospitals in villages and tea¬ 
chers could go to niral schools. Apart from mobiliz¬ 
ing the young people, this will help in bridging the 


* Wfien file Secretaiy, Indian Youth Congress and Editor 
of its publications, Kriti, Shri Rudolf Cyan D’Mello, called on 
the Prime Minister, he had opportunity to elicit her frank 
views on the younger generation, education, language, aesthe¬ 
tics and social inequ^ities. Smt. Gandhi is the Chairman, 
Central Advisory Board of the Youth Congress. The Author 
and Publishers are thankful to Kriti and the Indian Youth 
Congress for their kind permis.sion to rejyoduce the interview. 
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gap now existing between the rural and city youth— 
gaps in levels of living and understanding. Urban peo¬ 
ple tend to regard themselves as superior in their ap¬ 
proach to villagers. Therefore the mixing of the two 
would help to bring them closer and our young peo¬ 
ple would also come in contact with some of our 
major problems. Young people are particularly suited 
to bring about this kind of integration. WTiatever we 
do we must avoid preaching and get down to work. 

Kritt: Is there any difRculty in enforcing a years 
work in the villages for students before obtaining their 
degrees? 

Prime Minister: There are a number of difficult¬ 
ies, For instance the size of the country. In India it 
is difficult to deal with the enormous number of young 
people at universities. The problem of allocation of 
work then is quite intricate. 

Kriti: But over-organization and bureaucratic con¬ 
trol is also stultifying. Even if about half a million out 
of the one and a half million at the universities do 
effective work their contribution would be substantial. 
Why not let them have a go? 

Prime Minister: Yes, I agree, this is a good point. 

Kriti: How then could young people usefully help 
in the work of reconstruction? Should they act as 
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the tribunes of the people? Could they take up pub¬ 
lic causes and put them up to the government? Would 
the government then take note of these? 

Prime Minister: Government may not take note 
immediately but nevertheless young people must do 
this kind of work. They must be pioneers and fight 
for a breakthrough. Maybe the first group will not 
get such a good response but eventually the govern¬ 
ment will recognize their work. 

Kriti : The election of the youngest Indian gov- 
eniment ever has led people to expect changes. New 
young people have been brought into the govern¬ 
ment. Are you sa*lisfied with the work they are doing? 
Shouldn’t there be more really young people taken in? 
How long should the others expect to wait? 

Prime Minister : This is the wrong way of looking 
at things. No changes are possible immediately. I per¬ 
sonally feel, however, that it is important to get the 
administration working efficiently. Attempts must be 
made to get the right people in the right jobs. 

Kriw : Able young people in the 30-40 age group 
are feeling frustrated because they do not get the 
opportunities they deserve not only in government 
but even in universities, and other public institutions. 
The reason seems to be that those who have gone 
well beyond the retiring age, go ton holding their 
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jobs and taking on new assignments. Would not there 
be a tremendous upsurge of youthful vitality in the 
country if two layers of older generation could be 
now retired? 

Prime Minister : Certainly, but this is not always 
possible. In our country there is a tremendous res¬ 
pect for age and it is only when a young person proves 
himself efficient and capable that he can gain respect. 
This has been the past pattern. But now with some 
change in social patterns the focus is bound to shift 
to efficiency. 

Kriti ; Referring to these changing social pattenis, 
is not there a conflict between traditional society 
and the process of modernization? Traditional society 
is still trying to mould our young people in the old 
patterns and binding them to obsolete ways. 

Prime Minister: Do not you think there has been 
some liberalisation? 

Kriti : Yes, but there, are only some pockets of 
liberalisation. How can the goveniment help to en¬ 
large this area of liberalisation? 

Prime Minister: The government cannot help. It 
is entirely upto the young people. 


Kriti : May I mow change the subject and talk 
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about educatioji wliich is of very great concern to 
our young people? Our system is still geared to the 
pre-independence conditions. Most of our institutions 
are seminaries of clerkdom. We are turning out BAs 
and MAs who can neither articulate their toiights nor 
write correctly. Why can not we switch over to more 
technical institutions which train people to use their 
hands and do things with their hands? When can we 
expect a change in our education? 

Prime Minisi’er: I wish I could answer that. I 
have not been in close touch with education. Educa¬ 
tional problems vary from State to State. In some 
States it is bad especially in the primary classes. So 
many commissicAis and committees have been ap- 
l^ointed to look into the matter. It is really a vicious 
circle because so much depends on the type of per¬ 
sons connected with education. We cannot hope to 
attract better people to teaching without higher pay, 
better amenities. I would like to do something but 
the size of the problem is great. I will certainly do 
something as soon as possible. Another great lacuna 
is the lack of proper textbooks. It is a mistake not to 
teach children something about our independence 
movenjent. When they do teach them about our 
nationalist movement they present idealised pictures 
of our leaders and do not project them as human be¬ 
ings. I find most of our young people now are not in¬ 
volved. During our independence stniggle it was 
different. The masses were so involyed that there was 
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no question of arranging leadership, new leadership 
arose as the need was felt. 

Kriti: Another problem that is troubling our 
young people is that of language. For want of a firm 
language policy young people today have sometimes 
to study five languages. It seems silly if a person 
learns five languages and cannot express himself in 
even one of them properly. Could not the govern¬ 
ment work out a rational language policy with the 
assistance of experts in the major languages of India? 

Prime Minister : Where do young people learn 
five languages? 

Kriti : In Bombay, for instance, children in a Ben¬ 
gali family might learn their mother tongue, plus 
English, Marathi and Hindi as well as a second 
foreign language. 

Prime Minister : Marathi, Bengali and Hindi are 
so close that it is easy for a person who knows one of 
them to learn the others. Only South Indian languages 
are a bit difficult. People are so emotional about 
language that it is difficult to evolve a ^tional 
answer. 

Kriti : If it is a question of Hindi, could not a 
kind of ‘Esperanto’ national language—say Hindi 
based on our majpr languages be developed ? 
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Prime Minister : Look what happened to 
‘Esperanto’? Besides, French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese are similar languages. 

Kriti : But ‘Esperanto’ was an attempt to create 
a language out of diverse languages. Admittedly 
Latin languages are similar but ‘Esperanto’ also took 
into account dissimilar languages like Germanic, 
Slavic and other languages. Here our problem is sim¬ 
pler because nearly all our languages with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Tamil, I am told, have about 50 per 
cent of their vocabulary derived from Sanskrit. Could 
not a universal and catholic,—an all-India, language 
be evolved by those experts I referred to ? This 
might be a little utopian but I did put forward this 
suggestion in a recent issue of Seminar and had 
some encouraging reaction to it. 


Prime Minister : Whom are you catering for ? 
A catholic Hindi would mean upper class Hindi. In 
the villages, even in Hindi-speaking areas a mixture 
of languages is spoken. A villager would understand 
“radio” but not “Akashwani”. If we Sanskritize Hindi 
I am (pld, only the Brahmans would be able to under¬ 
stand it. Once every one leanis Hindi he will bring 
words of his own language into it. The language will 
then automatically become a mixed, universal one. 
That’s how Urdu grew by drawing on Arabic and 
Persian words. 
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Kriti : May we move from language to a general 
problem. The middle classes want to have some of 
the good things of life. Maybe because some of them 
believe that this is the only life. Surely it is possible 
to bring design into living through good taste and 
fairly cheap means. For example Corbusier furnished 
a Chandigarh flat for Rs. 280. Could not the govern¬ 
ment utilize the talents of some of our young people 
to manufacture well-designed cheax) furniture through 
its PWD ? In fact, could not a Ministry of Aesthetics 
be set uj) to give this dimension to the daily life of 
our xieoplc ? 

Prime Minister : I have been fighting for this for 
a long time. We can not have hard ami fast rules about 
taste. Progress is not an unmixed blessing. In Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh the women used to wear beautiful churi- 
dar x^yjamas. Now they wear baggy shalwars which 
are ghastly in ax:)pearance. In Orissa the women used 
to wear the most beautiful hand-woven clothes. Now 
weaving has gone out of this world. This is probably 
because weaving takes a lot of time. (Formerly a 
woman could be married only after she had woven 
a set of clothes for herself.) They also used to wear 
bright colours but now missionaries have persuaded 
them to wear white which becomes dirty more easily. 
You must have heard of my round-table conferences. 
I am planning to include architects, artists, painters 
in these conferences. Art must intervene in society at 
all levels. I have j suggestion to make. Fifteen years 
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ago art students donated their work to schools. They 
could donate their work to parks and public places. 
Even though some of it may not be durable. Con¬ 
sciousness of art is something to do with habit. Peo¬ 
ple today do not have sufficient contact with art—art 
in the sense of painting. As a race we are not too 
beauty conscious. Young people can do a great deal 
to cultivate taste and bring a change in the daily life. 
Young people in tlieir homes can influence their 
elders. 

Kriti : To move to a larger problem, flow can 
wc make young people believe in socialism when the 
climate is anti-socialistic ? On the one hand, there is 
scarcity and on \he other, conspicuous consumption. 
Tlie gap between the rich and the poor is widening. 
What can the government do to change this climate ? 

Prime Minister : While this is true, practically 
every section of society has benefited by indepen¬ 
dence except xierhaps the landless labour. You re¬ 
ferred to tlie widening gap between the rich and the 
poor. In a way this is natural. Because in any j5ro- 
gramme for the backward classes it is the advanced 
from' tilio.se clas.ses who derive the most benefit. This 
aspect must be taken due care of when such projects 
are planned. You can open libraries in villages but it 
is only those who can read who can make the best 
use of them. As a specific example in Orissa, when 
the crop failed this year is was tlie landless labour 
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that was the most aflFected. In fact, when the crops 
failed, the landowners sold their jewellery and saw 
the famine through. But the landless labour was help¬ 
less. It is difficult to solve their problem without 
solving larger problems—^the problem of raising the 
standard of living. Tliere is a vicious circle here. In 
a democracy you cannot look at things only from the 
economic point of view. Sometimes you have to sacri¬ 
fice economic principles. Europe and America were 
able to advance fast because they ignored the human 
problem in the beginning, which led to a large num¬ 
ber of malpractices like child labour, long working 
hours, unhealthy working conditions which Dickens 
describes. They sought advances first and amenities 
afterwards. We have started with afhenities first and 
will achieve advances later. In a way, the disparity of 
conspicuous consumption is understandable in poorer 
circumstances. When those who have been poor be¬ 
come rich they tend to be ostentatious. Similarly, 
people in poorer countries seem to waste more food 
than those who are better off. In these conditions 
there is also greater callousness. People who have 
lived abroad in more affluent countries are more sensi¬ 
tive to the condition of the poor. 

Krtti : A last question, if I may. Should young 
people take steps, if any, to make society more 
egalitarian. 

Prime Ministei^: What steps could young people 
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take ? They must change themselves. Not because 
somebody tells them, but of their own accord. There 
is much talk and less work about this. There should 
be much greater participation in the problems and 
difficulties of others and also in national problems. 

Ki^m : Smt. Gandhi, thank you very much indeed. 
We have taken up much of your precious time. All 
young people were thrilled by your speeches when 
you recently visited Bombay for the AICC Session.. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru : A Memorial Album 

Jawahari.at. Nehru Souvenir Voi.umes CoMMirrEE 
With a Foreword by S. Radhakrishnan 

This memorial Album of 234 photographs selected 
out of thousands, is a pictorial record of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s rich andmoble life up to its last journey. Few 
men of our times have been more radiant than 
Jawaharlal Nehni. His achievements made possible by 
his vision, his intellect, his courage, culture and 
nobility and his solicitude for the well-being of man¬ 
kind, have become part of history. His boundless 
energy, his love of adventure, the wonderful variety 
of his interests, his gift of compassion and of laughter, 
in short every subtlest shade of his multiple moods and 
multi-faced character is vividly brought out in this 
mem»r^ble treasure of photographs. 

. . one closes this volume with a sense of having seen 
all over again a rich varied life that has come to a 
poignant close. . . .” 


SUNDAY TRIBUNE 



Lal Bahadur : A Political Biography 
D. R. Mankekar 

First and only political biography, penned by one 
of the seniormost journalists of India, of a little" man 
succeeding to a big job when he became the Prime 
Minister of India. How he rose to gigantic heights to 
tackle the grave problem facing India and earned 
universal respect as well as his final triumph at Tash¬ 
kent revealing the qualities of great statesmanship 
cut short by his tragic and untimely death, repre¬ 
sents a saga which has now become a part of history. 
This authoritative, informative narrative derives the 
material from first hand sources—several interviews 
with Lal Bahadur, his written replies to an exhaustive 
questionnaire, fund of details gathered from his life¬ 
long and intimate friends and also throws light on 
the less known aspects of Lal Bahadur Shastri. 

*... ably written, well brought out, and gives a mine 

of information....’ 
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